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T should be a matter of deep satisfaction that 
the representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States on the debt commission have suc- 
ceeded in working out an acceptable agreement and 
no time should be lost in passing the necessary 
legislation to authorize the plan of settlement and 
carry it into effect. To this end President Hard- 
ing made a dignified and forceful appeal in laying 
the matter before Congress and it is to be hoped 
that no partisan politics or other issues will be al- 
lowed to interfere with prompt action. A certain 
amount of irrelevant speechmaking is, of course, 
to be expected, for whenever dealings with England 
are in question some members find it obligatory to 
do a little tail-twisting of the British lion as a ges- 
ture in domestic politics, but the leaders are con- 
fident that the plan will be approved. 


HE terms of the settlement are fair both as to 
interest and time. The interest rate is about 

that to be expected on Government obligations 
under normal conditions. As for the term the notes 
are to run, surely there should be no disposition on 
our part to crowd our debtors and there is consider- 
able likelihood of the final payments being antici- 
pated. Doubtless even these terms will for some 
years prove a heavy burden on the already over- 
taxed people of Great Britain, but they have never 
indicated any intention of evading payment and 
they will take a grim satisfaction in acquitting the 
debt. The French apparently look somewhat ask- 
ance at the settlement, not because of its terms, but 
that it should have been made at all at this time, 
since by implication it places them in an uncom- 











fortable position. On the other hand, it seems like- 
ly to prove an important step toward the stabiliza- 
tion of Europe and the inauguration of a business 
basis for gathering together the loose ends of in- 
ternational finance. 


HE undiplomatically candid expressions of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, on his return to England, 
concerning the limitations of some of our legislators 
in the understanding of the rudiments of finance 
and economics, taken together with the display of 
anger thereat in our national legislature, should 
be noted by those who are continually shouting for 
“open diplomacy” and “democratic control of for- 
eign relations.” That Mr. Baldwin’s criticisms were 
abundantly deserved is evident to all who follow 
the Congressional Record; whether it was wise to 
make them is another question. Possibly excessive 
fatigue or nervous strain had lowered the bars of 
conventional reserve, possibly Mr. Baldwin’s busi- 
ness experience had unfitted him for maintaining 
the reserve habitual to diplomats. At ali events 
it was a wholesome outburst that should be taken 
in good part by a people who are good sportsmen. 
Those Senators who took offense showed a defi- 
ciency in the sense of humor and indeed invited 
attention to the points at which the shoe pinched. 


T ought to be impossible for men like Senator 
Heflin, of Alabama, to degrade the Senate of 

the United States with ill-mannered and even slan- 
derous attacks upon fellow members, or upon other 
men or governments for that matter. Expunging 
Senator Heflin’s remarks from the record was a 
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mild rebuke for the offense. Showing him up for 
having amended the stenographic report of his re- 
marks to suit his purposes was more to the point. 
But it rests with the better class of Senators to set 
a standard of dignity and courtesy such that the 
cads and vulgarians whom accident has placed in 
their midst must perforce restrain their natural 
propensities. 























Expunging the record 


E hope the rumor that the notorious E. Mont 
Reily is shortly to resign the governorship 
of Porto Rico may prove well founded. There was 
perhaps some excuse for President Harding in the 
beginning when he rewarded what he believed to 
have been political service by a man he did not know 
with an appointment the importance of which he 
did not realize. The President may have been kept 
in ignorance for some time as to Reily’s shortcom- 
ings and he may have been suspicious of the mo- 
tives and good faith of those who brought charges 
against him. But Reily’s record is now so well 
known and his maladministration so obvious to all 
observers that it is inexcusable to permit him 
longer to disgrace the office and estrange a people 
toward whom this country stands in a relation of 
peculiar responsibility. A frank recognition of 
his mistake by Mr. Harding and the appointment 
of a man of tact and integrity who speaks Spanish 
and understands the Porto Rican people, would do 
much to undo the harm already wrought and regain 
the respect and affection of the islanders. 


ENATOR Borah’s proposal that no law shall be 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court unless at least seven Justices concur in the 
decision has a certain plausibility. The idea behind 
it is that the passing of a law by Congress is itself 
strong presumption of its conformity with the 
Constitution, and that that presumption should not 
be overthrown except by a decision supported al- 
most unanimously by the Supreme Court. But the 
fact is that the members of the Supreme Court it- 
‘self give all the weight which they feel that they 
reasonably can to that presumption. When an act 
of Congress is pronounced invalid by a five-to-four 
vote of the Court—which occurs, by the way, far 
more rarely than many people imagine— it is safe to 
say that every one of the five Justices who stand out 
against it is profoundly convinced that the act 
violates an important principle of the Constitution, 
while some of the four are in all probability influ- 
enced by the desire—a perfectly legitimate desire 
—to give Congress the benefit of any possible doubt. 
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The subject is one that merits discussion; but the 
more closely it is examined the more clearly will it 
appear that if the Supreme Court is to continue to 
exercise the function of protecting the Constitu- 
tion against legislative invasion its judgment on 
the constitutionality of laws should be pronounced 
in the same manner as upon ary. other issue which 
the Court is called upon to decifig,\: 


IDNEY HILLMAN is the clever young presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
whose sympathies for the Bolshevik revolution lea 
him to organize the Russian-American Industrial 
Corporation, the purpose of which was to sell stock 
to workmen and invest the proceeds in the clothing 
industry in Russia in partnership with the Soviet 
Government. On his recent trip to Moscow he was 
accompanied by William O. Thompson, an Ameri- 
can business man, as adviser. The latter, finding 
conditions not as represented and the proposed con- 
tract unsound, declined to permit his name to be 
used to sponsor the enterprise and made a cate- 
gorical statement showing why the enterprise 
lacked stability. On his return Hillman addressed 
a mass meeting of his followers, painting a rosy 
picture of their venture, and, instead of answering 
Mr. Thompson’s statement, charged that his defec- 
tion was due to the fact that he had a “capitalist” 
mind and looked at the enterprise only from the 
standpoint of large profits, whereas he, Hillman, 
was chiefly interested in building up production in 
Russia. It now appears that the reverse was true. 
Hillman and the Bolsheviks attempted to dazzle 
Thompson with visions of the enormous profits to 
be made, while he urged them to be contented with 
a line of activity that offered better security to the 
investors. The question arises, Was Hillman really 
deceived by the Soviet fairy tales or was he already 
so badly compromised that he dared not tell the 
truth to his stockholders? Perhaps he still hopes 
by some lucky chance to extricate himself when the 






















crash comes. 
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How can we bear to leave you! 


HE following personal letter has been received 
by a distinguished citizen of New York from 
an English lady to whose appeal he had responded: 


Oxford, Dec. 24, 1922. ~ 
Dear Sir :— 

Your generous donation to my fund for Germany will 
bring joy and relief to quite a large number of people. The 
appeal I made has brought in over £30, and this has been 
distributed with great care, partly to the relief work organized 
by Pastor von Bodelschuringh, Bethel, bei Bielefeld, Ger- 
many, and partly to well-investigated private cases. I have 
received many pathetically grateful letters in acknowledge- 
ment of these gifts, some of them from teachers, doctors, 
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and clergymen who, I was told, would never have asked 
for help, but who, with their families, were actually starving. 
£1 will keep a small house in fuel all the winter, and 
several of these people say, quite as a matter of course, 
that they could not have any fires at all till now. One of 
the most tragic facts is that (so my friend Dr. Anna Kerrl 
tells me) there is hardly a family of the professional classes 
in which one or more of the children are not becoming 
consumptive from want of nourishment. And, in many 
eases, the sick child receives all the good food that the 
total income of the father or mother can provide, and then 
dies; and the rest suffer. I also hear of old people quietly 
putting themselves out of the way so as to make one less 
to feed. 

One can only touch the fringe of all this misery; and to 
know of it fills one with shame at our forgetfulness of the 
great law of human brotherhood. Even from a self-interested 
point of view, who can tell what an enfeebled Germany, and 
a rampant and revolutionary East, may mean to Europe in 
the next generation? 

With warmest thanks for your support and a hope that 
the many blessings sent by my poor German correspondents 
may be yours in this coming year, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
MarGARET L. LEE. 

P. S. I must close my fund now, as I am a University 
lecturer and also the principal of a girls’ school in Oxford, 
and have very little time for correspondence. But donors 
are always safe in sending American or English notes by 
registered post to the pastor named, or to other addresses 
T can supply. 


This picture of cruel distress among the once so 
comfortable and happy educated classes in Ger- 
many is as poignant as it is evidently truthful. 
Such distress has been indeed an inevitable conse- 
quence of the utter collapse of the mark; no Gov- 
ernmental measures that there was any reasonable 
possibility of seeing adopted could begin to com- 
pensate for the robbery committed by the substitu- 
tion of endlessly inflated paper for real money. 
But it would be a great mistake—as Mr. Franklin 
pointed out in a previous issue—to suppose that 
this frightful impoverishment of salaried and other 
middle-class people implies a like impoverishment 
of the country as a whole. The story of suffering 
told in the letter must appeal strongly to human 
sympathies; but though we may be glad to con- 
tribute to its relief there is no reason in the world 
to hold anybody responsible for it but the German 
nation itself and the Government representing it. 
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EW journalistic enterprises have been as suc- 
cessful as the reporting for the London Times 
(syndicated, apparently, to the New York Times 
and other journals) of the discovery of the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, one of the last of the Pharaohs of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt, and of the bring- 
ing forth to the light of day, with oh! such. care, 
of the movable contents of its several corridors and : 
ante-chambers. Could anything be more fascinat- 
ing, charming, edifying, or exciting than the run- 
ning account of the labors of Mr. Carter and his 
associates? 
Here’s something new, if you please, in archae- 
ological methods! Millions of people aroused to an 
intense curiosity about that poor lad Tut-ankh- 











“Are you a rector or a wrecker?” 


Amen, who died of consumption at Thebes about 
thirty-two hundred years ago,—a curiosity so 
keen and immediate that history appears to be in- 
verted, and we seem to see (as though the bas- 
reliefs with which Tut-ankh-Amen caused the lat- 
eral walls of the Luxor colonnade to be adorned, 
were come to life) Tut-ankh-Amen himself riding 
through the streets of Thebes in a chariot all gold 
and gems, and by his side his pretty child-bride, 
daughter of that old heretic Akhenaton, while the 
people throng around them rejoicing and from the 
gardens of the great nobles comes the sound of 
music and ballets; and, as our attention is thus 
rapt beside the Nile, our monstrous, joyless cities 
by the Hudson or the Thames seem among the “old, 
unhappy, far-off things.” 


Progress in the Ruhr 


have been centred on the Ruhr and the 

bold French undertaking therein. It is 
still too early to predict the probable outcome of 
the occupation, but there are to be noted some 
significant developments. In the first place the 
action of going into Germany has had a wholesome 
effect on French psychology—it has rendered the 
French nation less nervous, less touchy, less in- 
clined to feel sorry for itself. It has tended to 
render Frenchmen more amenable to argument, to 
remove that obsession that any discussion which 
took a purely economic form was pro-German. 
Next, it has sobered the French ministry of finance, 


\ OR more than a month the eyes of the world 


as evidenced by the proposal to balance the budget 
by economies and increased taxation. As for the 
Germans, reports are too conflicting and too con- 
fused to permit generalization, but it is at least 
evident that the exemplary conduct of the forces 
of occupation has tended to diminish the effect 
of the patriotic appeal of Berlin for sabotage, and 
it is also clear that the industrial lords of Germany 
are feeling the pinch severely. In a word, there 
is reason to believe that these same industrialists 
are already working for a compromise to save 
themselves and that the French are receptive to 
the idea. 

Our earlier analysis of the situation seems to be 
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justified. The occupation itself was inevitable be- 
cause it answered to a great popular demand. The 
French Government was never under the illusion 
that actual reparations could be collected by force, 
but was confident that such a display of force, such 
a taking of Germany by the throat, would con- 
vince the German people that the day of evasion 
was over and lead to a settlement that they would 
have to undertake in all seriousness. It was prob- 
ably the only way in which Germany could have 
been brought to that point. 

It is always possible that some riot, some out- 
break, some hotheaded action may precipitate a 
desperate struggle, but the chances are against 
it. The Germans know that Soviet Russia can 
do nothing to help them, even if inclined. They 
have not the transportation or supplies to move the 
Red Army, and are more than a little afraid of 
the army itself. The Turks may cause some 
trouble, but scarcely enough to constitute a serious 
diversion, and more likely to unify than to sepa- 
rate the Allies. 

How long will it take to bring the Ruhr experi- 
ment to a conclusion? We refrain from prophesy- 
ing. Two months longer may bring the Germans 
to terms, or even one, if unemployment and hunger 
press. But two years or ten may be the period 
of occupation as a guarantee of fulfillment of 
obligations. But whether for months or years, we 
do not believe there is behind the French occupa- 
tion any imperialist or territorial design, and if 
the German people are somewhat inconvenienced 
by the bailiff, we trust that someone will remind 
them that civilians in Belgium and Northern 
France did not have a particularly comfortable 
time when German soldiers took their goods, de- 
stroyed their factories and farms, and conscripted 
their labor. 


“Idealism” Toward Europe 


HE situation in Europe is serious enough in 
|" all conscience. But it is not helped by wild 
talk. “What have our crusaders accom- 
plished?” asks a prominent New York banker. By 
one of our readers we are reminded that “the rep- 
arations of the treaty are the curse of Europe. 
There should have been none. It should have been 
a ‘peace without victory.’ ” 

Now the world will not get forward until we are 
willing to do some straight thinking. Without it no 
amount of idealism or economic prescriptions will 
be of much avail. First, as to this idealism upon 
which Americans have been priding themselves. 
We have called ourselves “crusaders.” But do 
crusaders postpone their entrance into a conflict 
until they are forced into it mechanically? If we 
had rushed to Europe’s rescue in 1914 or 1915, the 
claim might have been accepted that we were fight- 
ing “to make the world safe for democracy.” But, 
waiting as we did until the disordered mechanism 
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of international relations compelled us to join the 
fray or be everlastingly disgraced, we might well 
talk in a low voice about our “idealism.” 

This is said in spite of the fact that there un- 
doubtedly did exist in this country a vast body of 
idealism of the best sort. Everyone felt it when 
Americans were fighting side by side with the 
Allies. The pity is that it was not rallied by the 
President much sooner. Then America, as the most. 
disinterested of the combatants, could with good 
right have insisted upon the broad principles upon 
which the treaty should be drawn. To enter the 
war at the last minute, leaving most of the burden 
to the Allies, and then to set ourselves up as the only 
idealists, does not seem quite sportsmanlike. 

The point is made not for the purpose of dis- 
crediting an idealistic course in the future with 
reference to Europe, but to clear away some of the 
smug phrases of which we have been altogether 
too proud in the past. Let us abandon our puffed- 
up pretensions and start afresh with our idealism. 
The cold fact is that there is at present in this coun- 
try an enormous desire to help Europe to her feet 
and to see permanent friendly understandings es- 
tablished. The problem is how to go about it. Just 
at this moment many in this country are blaming 
France for her action in the Ruhr, charging that 
she has thrown idealism to the winds. They over- 
look the fact that the first requisite to recovery is a 
repentant Germany. Unless the latter will exhibit 
some sense of humility, after her having precipi- 
tated the most disastrous war in history, no “ideal- 
istic” settlement will get far. The immediate re- 
sponsibility rests with the republican Government 
in Germany, which has maintained the attitude held 
by bureaucratic Prussia—that of injured innocence. 
It has done nothing to correct the impression given 
by the Kaiser that the Allies were bent on destroy- 
ing the Fatherland. How can a people be expected 
to do its best in the matter of reparation when all 
the time it is led to believe that it was the victim of 
afoul plot? As a matter of fact it is now perfectly 
clear that Germany has tried in various ways to 
evade her obligations; and why not, considering 
how the German people were educated by their 
leaders? And in all this evasion she has been 
abetted by those who have been shouting for a 
loose, unmeaning kind of idealism. 

In this country there is much clamor for leader- 
ship in foreign affairs. Let us suppose that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were today President of the United 
States. He was a real leader and he repeatedly pro- 
fessed to be working for practical idealism, as op- 
posed to the visionary. Now is it conceivable that 
the Colonel would have overlooked the point which 
we have brought out—that Germany is entitled to 
little “idealistic” consideration until she changes 
her arrogant attitude? Certainly there can be no 
stable peace until she does. 

We ourselves have believed all along that the 
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demands of practical statesmanship can best be met 
at the present time by setting a committe of Ameri- 
cans at work in Germany, and that idea is embraced 
in Mr. Hughes’s proposal made in his speech at 


_New Haven. The Harding Administration should 


omit no opportunity to press it, and press it re- 
peatedly. For Americans, on account of their 
strategic position, could talk frankly with Germans 
and could show them that a different attitude on 
their part would meet with an instant response in 
this country. Let Germans convince American rep- 
resentatives that they are are ready to do the very 
best they can in straightening out the European 
tangle, for which they mainly were responsible, and 
our Government would then have a strong motive 
for interceding for them with the Allies. The ques- 
tion of reparations would then become comparative- 
ly easy. That would be a good beginning for any 
contemplated programme of practical idealism. 
The spectacle of an humble Germany plainly striv- 
ing to regenerate herself—in a word, to help the 
rest of the world to help her—would clear the at- 
mosphere overnight. 


Was Ismet Bluffing? 


N a statement given to the press on his return 
I to London, Lord Curzon summed up fairly 
enough how matters stood at Lausanne when 
negotiations were broken off. “It rested with the 
Turks,” said he, “to accept or refuse the terms 
which the Allies had agreed upon and which placed 
the Turkish State for the future in a position not 
only of political independence and assured sover- 
eignty, but of military and territorial security such 
as Turkey never before enjoyed, even in the pleni- 
tude of her power.” 

Quite true. Then why in the name of Suleyman 
the Magnificent did Ismet refuse to sign? The 
noble lord offers several explanations which are at 
once seen to be Curzonish and beside the matter, 


but he at last hits on an explanation which is true, 


though only part of the truth. Perhaps, says Lord 
Curzon, Ismet was holding off in the hope “of 
Squeezing some further surrender from the Allies.” 

But, as it turned out, Ismet held off too long, and 
thereby perhaps lost for Turkey all he had won by 
very skilful negotiation. Now Ismet is unques- 
tionably a man of great intelligence, and he appears 
to have a just sense of proportion, of limits. His 
keen sense of humor is witness to that. Moreover, 
next to Admiral Kato, of great men in public life 
he has the best poker face. He knows, surely, when 
the time has arrived to stop bluffing. He doubtless 
knew that it would be advantageous to Turkey to 
accept the proffered terms, that it would be tak- 
ing foolish chances to hold out for better. Yet he 
refused them. Why? 

The answer probably is that he was obeying 
orders from Angora; that is, from the Angora As- 
sembly. For the Angora Assembly directly runs 
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the foreign policy of the new Turkey, as our Senate: 
would fain run ours. The Angora Assembly is a 
very “difficult” aggregation. Most of the best 
heads of Anatolia (and some of them are very good 
heads indeed) are members of the Government; the 
Assembly itself is made up in chief part of chauvin- 
ists and meddling ignoramuses, men as ignorant of 
international politics as some of our most vocifer- * 
ous legislators, their heads quite turned by the suc- 


. cess of the Nationalist arms against Greece, imag- 


ining themselves able to cope in arms with the 
Western Powers. It is our guess that Ismet Pasha, 
if free to follow his own judgment, would have 
signed the proposed Treaty, and that the Angora 
Assembly forbade him to do so. If our estimate 
of the situation is correct, it remains to see whether 
Ismet can bring the Angora Assembly to reason. 

While on this subject, we should like to invite 
attention to a misapprehension which seems to be 
rather general. One hears it said that Ismet Pasha 
was holding out for complete realization of the Na- 
tional Pact. Not so, not so. Article I of that pact 
calls for plebiscites in all parts of the former Turk- 
ish Empire in which the majority is Arab. Article 
III demands a plebiscite in Western Thrace. Ismet 
Pasha was prepared to sign acceptance of Allied 
decisions respecting Western Thrace and respect- 
ing Arab territories (except Mosul), waiving all 
question of plebiscites. And in Article IV of the 
Pact (that dealing with the Straits question) Ismet 
accepted (perhaps with tongue in cheek, but ac- 
cepted) the Allied interpretation. So much for 
complete realization of the National Pact. 

It is on the interpretation of Article VI, the final 
article of the Pact, that the negotiation hangs sus- 
pended. That Article reads: : 


It is a fundamental condition of our life and continued 
existence that we, like every country, should enjoy complete 
independence and liberty in the matter of assuring the means 
of our development, in order that our national and economic 
development should be rendered possible and that it should 
be possible to conduct affairs in the form of a more up-to- 
date regular administration. 

For this reason we are opposed to restrictions inimical to 
our development in political, judicial, financial, and other 
matters. 

The conditions of settlement of our proved debts shall like- 
wise not be contrary to these principles. 


Now it is to be noted that the above-quoted arti- 
cle admits of a good deal of latitude in interpreta- 
tion. The gist of it is that Turkey will accept no 
arrangements, political, judicial, or financial, that 
smack of a “servitude.” But Ismet was willing to 
accept the proposed Straits convention, which cer- 
tainly constitutes a servitude of sorts. It is under- 
stood that the financial terms offered are exceed- 
ingly generous, and that they propose to reduce the 
Council on the Ottoman Debt to a mere advisory 
body. There’s no servitude there, we take it. But 
the proposed substitute for the “capitulations”— 
does it constitute a servitude? Yes, strictly consid- 
ering, though of course far less so than the Capitu- 
lations. Here, perhaps, is the chief explanation of 
the behavior of the Angora Assembly and hence of 
their servant Ismet. On this point of the capitula- 
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tions they have set their rest. To this their amour 
propre chiefly addresses itself. They may be in- 
consistent (as willing to accept a political servi- 
tude in the matter of the Straits), they may be 
unwise (especially considering that the proposed 
substitute for the Capitulations is offered as merely 
a temporary and provisional arrangement such as 
the proud Japanese accepted in their transitional 
phase) ; but there they stand. Their passion for 
independence is concentered there. Thence they 
will not budge, unless Ismet can persuade them, or, 
Ismet failing, the Allied guns. 

Or unless the Allies yield some more. Eh— 
what? If Curzon’s last ultimatum wasn’t ultimate, 
then there’s no such thing as an ultimate ultimatum. 


Shall We Be ‘“‘Railroaded”’ 
Into More Taxes? 


F the American people were as “practical” as 
I they like to profess themselves, Director 
General Davis’s report that Government 
operation of our railroads for twenty-six months 
cost the country a loss of $1,800,000,000 would put 
an effective quietus on any serious demand for a 
repetition of the experiment. We believe that a 
great number of Americans—we hope it is a ma- 
jority—realize that Government operation of the 
roads was wasteful and inefficient, and that if re- 
sumed it would not only show these bad features, 
but be a source of political corruption to boot. Yet 
there is obviously a campaign for Government 
ownership under way, and it commands elements 
of support which make it a cause for concern. 

The record of the Railroad Administration is 
80 Clearly one of essential failure that the unsuspi- 
cious may wonder why that failure does not suffi- 
ciently damn the system for all future time. 
In every direction the Railroad Administration 
worked towards the ruin of the economic service 
it had taken over. It did not maintain motive 
power or freight cars, road-bed or tracks, suffi- 
ciently well even to prevent a loss of service ca- 
pacity, to say nothing of that expansion of service 
capacity which is necessary from year to year to 
handle the growing volume of traffic. It threw 
the management of industrial relations into the 
hands of professional labor leaders, with the result 
that the morale of the workers was destroyed. While 
raising wages, and thus increasing the expense of 
operation, it failed to raise freight rates. When 
even the farmer got top prices for his products, 
the Railroad Administration carried his goods, and 
all others, at pre-war rates, plainly too low to 
make both ends meet. It was perfectly evident that 
the whole business was being run at a loss, and that 
the tax-payers would be called on—as they are now 
called on—to make up the deficit. Why should 
anyone support such a policy? 

To take the relatively minor reason first, it should 
be noted that some persons support government 
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ownership for the double reason that they combine 
ignorance of economics with excessive faith in 
mere machinery. Some persons do not know that 
a Government undertaking which does not meet 
the tests of private profit-making means a drain 
on the tax-payer—a drain which becomes con- 
stantly heavier as the Government departs further 
from service for profit and nearer to realizing that 
fatuous slogan, “production for service.” And they 
have in addition a simple faith that “Government” 
can do anything it is ordered to do, forgetting that 
“Government” is nothing but men—and men re- 
lieved of that obligation to make good which keeps 
them measurably up to the mark in private under- 
takings. The record of Director General McAdoo 
would seem to be sufficient refutation of the hope 
that a Government director will necessarily do what 
the economics of the situation require—that he 
will not tax the many for service given to a com- 
parative few. What many people seem to forget is 
that all service rendered must be paid for by 
someone. ; 

“Politics” is the mainspring of the government 
ownership movement. Mr. McAdoo was an eager 
seeker for the Democratic presidential nomination 
in 1919, and he began his preparations some time 
before that. He made the railroad workers “my 
boys;” gave shippers service at less than cost; piled 
up a tax that the country is now paying, in part 
as a penalty for his ambitions. He is again in the 
field, with his labor friends behind him, and 
already, months ago, again announced that the 
old system of government operation was the way to 
salvation. 

The biggest block of votes now to be conciliated 
is that of the farmer. The farmers think the 
freight rates they are paying are too high. Poli- 
ticians who profess to speak for them, and who 
have received some of their votes, have poured 
new bills into Congress, all with the general pur- 
pose of making the railroads give service without 
a living return. Government funds are demanded 
for farmers’ organizations to warehouse, to market, 
and what not. What more obvious solution for 
the farmer’s woes—and for Mr. McAdoo’s (or 
someone else’s) ambitions—than to propose gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads, with “reason- 
able” rates on farm products? By such a method 
the farmer’s freight bills could in part be charged 
to the. tax-payers, and the farmer’s vote could be 
simultaneously transferred to the politician who 
achieved the trick. In the long run, the farmer 
would have to pay his share of the deficit, but 
he may not perceive this in time to avoid the misuse 
of his ballot. | 

We have professed, as a people, opposition to 
“class legislation.”” When we go into government 
operation of essential economic services we shall 
be going into class legislation—with the choice of 
the class to be benefitted left to the politicians in 
control. Do we want it? 
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Mr. Producer Looks Abroad 


By Charles Moreau Harger 


a rolling piece of prairie, Mr. Producer is plowing 
for spring crops. He rides his tractor up and 
down the field, turning long chocolate furrows with 
their promise of food for the world. Nearly five thou- 
sand miles away, Europe is struggling with its economic 
problems, its people’s nerves on edge. Superficially the 
happenings have no connection—yet the American 
farmer knows that his prosperity and the market for 
his foodstuffs is profoundly influenced by world affairs. 
To obtain from the producer a definite idea of just 
what he thinks of our foreign relations is difficult. 
Mostly he is content to allow politicians speak for him, 
and often they speak what they think he thinks rather 
than reflect correctly the actual opinions of their con- 
stituents. It is entirely possible for a sentiment of 
unrest to permeate a producing country without con- 
crete form in the complaint. The general statement 
that “something is wrong” covers a multitude of dis- 
cussions. This is not entirely due to the semi-isolation 
inseparable from an agricultural section; partly it 
comes from the unwillingness of the dweller on farm 
or ranch to formulate opinions covering large proposi- 
tions. Hence it is by casual outcroppings of expression 
or the crowd movement in given crises by which must 
be judged the direction in which thoughts are directed. 
Unquestionably there has been in the past year much 
improvement in the producer’s financial condition. The 
research department of the American Farm Bureau is 
quoted as saying that on the whole the farmer is 25 
per cent. better off than at the beginning of 1922. The 
“spread” between the price level of products sold and 
that of commodities purchased has decreased, though 
by no means yet at the normal figure of the pre-war 
period. To some degree the farmer’s indebtedness has 
been lessened. The War Finance Corporation reports 
millions of loans repaid and its applications for accom- 
modations are but a small percentage of those listed a 
year ago. The country banks have secured much liqui- 
dation. In some instances they have been unable to 
accomplish such procedure to a degree sufficient to save 
them from suspension, and more failures have occurred 
in the farming section in the past eighteen months than 
in a decade before. Foreclosures of mortgages have 
increased, partly being due to the speculation of the 
land boom era, real estate now being readjusted to a 
sounder basis. Yet all the time the debt-paying process 
has been going on. Out of savings made by careful 
buying, lessened expansion, and absence of opportunity 
for speculation because of limited loans, the situation 
has steadily cleared. The producer has sought earnestly 
to escape the debt-burden incurred when credit was 
abundant and in a measure has accomplished it. 

If the producer had but local conditions to consider, 
he could with approximate certainty predict just what 
is ahead in his market, what demand is to be made on 
the farmer for foodstuffs, what a generous crop of 
wheat would probably return in dollars and cents. But 
the events of the past half dozen years have emphasized 
the importance of foreign buying. The war experience 
taught the great lesson of the effect on products of a 


= in the Middle West of the United States, on 


world demand. When everything the farmer had to sell 
was bringing unprecedented prices, he realized what it 
meant to possess food essential to other nations’ supply. 
Then as Europe resumed production he saw the effect 
on his own output and began to take notice of his posi- 
tion as a competitor with other producers across the 
seas. 

Take the single item of wheat, a basic product for 
most agricultural States. In war times its price rose 
from 70 cents a bushel to $2.75 at primary markets in 
the interior. In the autumn of 1922 it was down to 90 
cents a bushel. The final estimate on the Canadian crop 
made the total 400,000,000 bushels, compared with 301,- 
000,000 a year ago, swelling the theoretical export- 
able surplus of North America to nearly 550,000,000 
bushels, or within 75,000,000 of the probable demand 
of importing countries. But along comes Argentina, 
which can spare 150,000,000 bushels, Australia 60,000,- 
000, and India 50,000,000, indicating a world surplus of 
100,000,000 bushels or more. When the American wheat 
raiser contemplates the price at which he can market 
his 1923 wheat crop he must consider all these factors 
and pay attention to statistics as well as to economic 
conditions. 

Steadily it has dawned upon the producer that he 
has but one market; whether he raises grain or meat, 
wool or cotton—the ultimate consumer who buys flour 
or bread, a steak or chops, or clothing for his person. 
Not enough such consumers exist in this country to 
absorb all the farmer and ranchman can produce. Some- 
where must be found others who will—and can—pur- 
chase. Another thing: the producer seldom is close at 
hand to the manufacturer of the commodities he must 
buy—clothing, farm equipment, motor cars, tractors, 
trucks, furniture. The result is that the price of every 
article he buys affects directly his savings. According 
to the statisticians the actual purchasing power of 
agricultural products is 67 per cent. of the pre-war 
basis, and this angle of his financial course becomes of 
importance. 

The producer is no exception in desiring to sell dear 
and buy cheap, but he carries this principle far. The 
mail order house tempts him to desert his local mer- 
chant if he thinks better terms are thus secured; he 
revolts when, as two years ago, he is dissatisfied with 
the price level of commodities, and thus he upsets the 
entire industrial situation. 

The new tariff law has in it many features inserted 
to aid the producer. His staples are protected liberally, 
and these provisions were approved generally by the 
farmer, but when there came in mid-winter announce- 
ments of increased prices on commodities, stated by the 
manufacturers to be due to the tariff, he gave a rather 
dubious acceptance, especially as prices of farm prod- 
ucts had not shown the expected stimulation from the 
limitation of competing imports. 

So naturally the producer is considering world prob- 
lems. He is beginning to realize that his prosperity, 
his ability to meet his remaining obligations, depends 
much on Europe’s ability to buy from him, and that 
also involves its ability to sell its products. The pro- 
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ducer takes daily papers; he is in touch with the world’s 
doings—even the radio is spreading its popularity to 
the farm and ranch, where it lessens isolation and 
brings the producer in contact with information and 
entertainment. Already the farm country is thinking 
about the next general election. Lines are being drawn 
as definiteness is attained in world conditions. It is 
likely that the relation of the producer to world markets 
will be a large factor in the casting of ballots—if the 
issues are so determined that a direct relation is 
apparent. 

In his effort to secure such market as Europe can 
furnish, it is not to be inferred that the producer is 
desirous that this country do all the financing, but he 
seems inclined to the view that we should overlook no 
opportunity to give such counsel and assistance as will 
encourage financial stability abroad. It is probable that 
every effort of the Government to do this will have the 
support of the agricultural States. Vague rumors 
regarding a foreign grain credit bill that Congress in 
a burst of enthusiasm was proposing have thus far been 
only rumors. Rural credit measures will relieve the 
banks of some burdens, but can have no effect on prices 
of products. 

Whatever its validity, the feeling exists that one way 
to keep prices of commodities within reasonable bounds 
is by the competition of foreign trade and that foreign 
trade is essential to the advancement of the agricultural 
interests. For many decades the producer had a deep 
sympathy with the laborer in industrial centers. That 
sympathy has been lost through the strikes of the past 
year. The man who toils ten to fourteen hours a day 
the year through and at the end barely makes ends 


meet cannot be expected to enthuse over the bricklayer’s 
demand for $10 a day or over a walk-out for increased 
wages in a factory whose output is costing him what 
he deems an exorbitant price already. Last autumn 
hundreds of farm boys, educated in mechanics through 
repairing their home motor cars, went into the railway 
shops and were delighted to earn the wages of the 
striking employes. Their new income exceeded any 
they had been able to earn at home. Naturally, their 
families are not greatly excited over the strikers’ 
demands for higher pay. 

All these various angles of the relation between pro- 
ducer and consumer have had their effect in making 
thinkers out of the men who are tilling the soil and 
managing the herds. What they will do with their new- 
found knowledge remains to be seen, but it is evident 
that they have a broader view than ever in the history 
of American agriculture and are willing to support any 
definite plan that promises to bring a direct benefit. In 
the absence of definiteness, they may substitute those 
arguments that appeal to their interpretation of world 
events. With the broadening of their horizon, taking 
in not only local and national conditions, but including 
also European states struggling back .to normal, it 
means an entirely new audience for the politician. He 
must widen his own vision and make his appeal to a 
constituency that has been studying affairs with an 
earnest effort to determine the wisest course. The 
producer may not be able to give clear expression to 
all his conclusions, but the fact that he is a student of 
world happenings and conditions means a modern 
status in the agricultural States that may profoundly 
affect the nation’s policies at home and abroad. 


The Gold Standard and the “Stabilized Dollar” 


By Fabian Franklin 


ITH the greater part of Europe in a condition 

W of financial chaos as a consequence of the 

wrecking of the gold standard, this may seem 
an inopportune time for discussing the possibilities of 
an improvement upon that standard. I venture to 
think that Professor Irving Fisher himself—who is 
a model of fairness in controversy, and of the subordi- 
nation of interest in personal fame to interest in the 
advancement of the world’s welfare—is somewhat im- 
pressed by this feeling; for in his superb and monu- 
mental work, “The Making of Index Numbers,” just 
issued under the auspices of the Pollak Foundation, he 
makes hardly so much as an allusion to the scheme of 
the “stabilized dollar” of which he is the protagonist. 
This may, of course, be due simply to his desire rigor- 
ously to confine the book to the strictly scientific prob- 
lem with which it deals; but surely an incidental word 
of advocacy for his favorite scheme would have. been 
held blameless by the most austere of critics. 

Be this as it may, the world is now so intensely, and 
so justly, preoccupied with the agonizing need of a 
restoration of the gold standard in the countries cursed 
with endless emissions of worthless paper fantastically 
masquerading as money, that it cannot be expected to 
take more than a languid interest in projects of ideal 
perfection. Yet there is good reason, especially in our 


own country, for seizing upon this particular time to 
draw attention to what is, to my mind, incomparably 
the most serious objection to Proféssor Fisher’s scheme 
of a “stabilized dollar.” - 


The Scheme of the Stabilized Dollar 
HE purpose of that scheme is as important as it is 
commendable. Even before the Great War, the 
hardships and disturbances caused by the rise of the 
general level of prices were the subject of keen solici- 


tude; and during the past eight years both the rise and . 


the fall of prices—as measured by the gold standard, and 
without any regard to the behavior of paper moneys— 
have been among the greatest causes of economic dis- 
turbance and injustice. And apart from all reference to 
the war, it has always been recognized by economists 
that gold, though offering on the whole a fairly stable 
standard, was far from being a perfect measure of value, 
and that the fluctuations in its general purchasing power 
were a serious evil. 

To overcome this evil is the object of Professor 
Fisher’s scheme. Under that plan the dollar (and in 
like manner the pound sterling, the franc, etc.) instead 
of meaning a definite quantity of gold would mean a 
varying quantity of gold; the quantity being so regu- 
lated as to keep the purchasing power of the dollar, as 
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nearly as possible, constant. This would be accom- 
plished by the use of the index-number—a number 
which gives the average price of a long list of standard 
commodities, each influencing the average according to 
its importance. When this average price rises the dol- 
‘Jar is to be made to contain a greater weight of gold, 
so as to bring prices down; when the average price falls 
the dollar is to be made to contain a less weight of gold, 
so as to carry prices up. And the whole thing is to 
be made workable by taking gold coins out of circula- 
tion altogether, and having gold represented in the cir- 
culation by certificates exclusively. The only way in 
which gold itself would come into play would be in 
the redemption of the certificates when that was de- 
manded—a larger or smaller amount of gold per dollar 
of certificates being given for them by the Treasury ac- 
cording to the sliding scale determined by the index- 
number. ‘ 

Many able economists support Professor Fisher’s con- 
tention that this plan is entirely feasible and that, if 
adopted, it would keep the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar approximately constant; others urge objections of 
various kinds—some pointing out practical difficulties, 
some denying that even if it worked it would accom- 
plish the purpose of stabilization; and some even con- 
tending that stabilization of prices is not ideally desir- 
able. Into the merits of these controversies I do not de- 
sire to enter; suffice it to say that whatever the weight 
of the various objections, Professor Fisher has squarely 
faced them in numerous publications, and has met them 
with counter-arguments of great force. His own esti- 
mate of their validity is given in these words in his 
book on “Stabilizing the Dollar” (1920) : 


After careful examination, I think every keen-minded 
man who has any serious wish to see the world in which he 
lives improved will agree that all the objections brought 
against the plan are, without exception, either fallacious or 
trivial. 


Could It Withstand Assault? 


UT whether this severe judgment be justified or not, 
certainly does not apply to an objection which 
arises out of a consideration wholly different from those 
which enter into the criticisms to which Professor 
Fisher makes his reply. Over and above the question of 
the economic stability of the monetary uwnit—the con- 
stancy of its purchasing power—there looms the question 
of the political stability of the monetary system itself. 
In this country we have long been familiar with recur- 
rent dangers to the gold standard arising out of popular 
agitation; and now that all the world has become demo- 
cratic these dangers will have to be reckoned with in the 
Old World as well. We had the greenback agitation 
in the years immediately following the Civil War; after- 
wards we had the free-silver agitation, culminating in 
the crucial campaign of 1896; we have in prospect now 
the Henry Ford mania. Infinitely more important than 
the perfecting of the standard is the preservation of 
it against the assaults of ignorance, of dishonesty, and 
of class interest. 


What Saved the Gold Standard in 1896? 
T behooves us, therefore, to see on what founda- 
tion has rested the capacity of the country thus far 
to withstand those assaults—above all to withstand the 
most formidable of them all, that which in 1896 so 
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gravely threatened to sweep Bryan into the Presidency 
upon a tidal wave of discontent with the gold standard. 

The one clear call of the defenders of the gold stand- 
ard—the one appeal to which the plain people of the 
country could be expected to respond, the one thing 
that enlisted the plain man’s instinct of common hon- 
esty upon their side—was the protest against debase 
ment of the currency as a violation of good faith. It 
is a gross error to suppose that from the standpoint of - 
justice or equity there was nothing to be said for the 
16-to-1 proposal. It was perfectly true that the dollar 
with which the debtor was paying off—or was unable 
to pay off—his mortgage was a dearer dollar than that 
in which he had contracted his debt. But to all pro- 
posals of letting him pay in a cheaper dollar there was 
a straight and simple answer. The Government had 
never undertaken to do anything about the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The dollar meant 25.8 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine; and if contracts had been made 
in terms of the dollar, it was in the dollar as thus sim- 
ply defined that they must be executed. Everybody 
knew that its purchasing power was liable to ups and 
downs; everybody took the chances. And everybody 
knew that if the dollar came to be cheaper instead of 
dearer—as it did twenty years later—nobody would 
dream of changing the monetary basis so as to make 
the debtor pay in a dearer dollar. Accordingly, in 
spite of the very moving plea of the farmer’s hardships, 
the sound-money cause rested on the solid rock of a 
principle of good faith which all men could understand. 


The Cry for Economic “Justice” 

OW, whatever the merits of the scheme of the “sta- 
bilized dollar”—and I admit that they are great 

and fundamental—it would never be possible to place 
it under the massive protection of any such elemental 
principle. The very fact that it does undertake to 
bring about economic justice exposes it to all the 
attacks for which that extremely broad and variable 
concept offers an opening. Consider only one, the 
simplest and most obvious, but by no means the most 
formidable to which future developments may give rise. 
The object of the scheme is to keep the average of prices 
constant; but suppose that, at the very time when the 
average is rising, the prices of agricultural staples are 
falling; or—what is much the same thing, and what 
has been the actual fact within the past few years— 
that while the average falls moderately, the price of 
farm products falls in a distressing and disastrous 
measure. How will the farmer feel about the justice 
of a system that makes the price of wheat and corn 
less than it would be with a fixed-weight dollar, at the 
very time when that price is itself disastrously low 
for him? Would it not be inevitable that he and his 
friends would agitate for a plan based upon some other 
idea of “justice”? The plan might have infinitely less 
scientific merit; it might be infinitely less valid even 
from the standpoint of abstract justice; but where 
would be our strong armor of defense against it? If 
the basic monetary unit represents a particular view of 
justice, or even a particular conclusion of economic 
science, it may be very excellent while it lasts, but it 
cannot count on being able to withstand such fierce 
assaults of popular discontent as that led by Bryan in 
1896. Uncertainty as to the purchasing power of the 
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monetary unit is a serious evil; but uncertainty as to 
the maintenance of the monetary system itself is a far 
greater evil. And the danger of successful attack upon 
the system would be vastly increased by any departure 
from the simple basis upon which it rests when the unit 
is nothing more complicated or subtle than a fixed 
weight of gold. 


Stabilization Without the Stabilized Dollar 


HE time may come when the political intelligence, 
the economic education, and the moral standards of 

the public shall have reached a point at which this danger 
may be regarded as imaginary; but until that time 
arrives—and there is little sign of any approach to it— 
it is a danger of the most substantial kind. However, 
it is not necessary to wait for the advent of that time 
before availing ourselves, in many directions, of the 
benefits which the “stabilized dollar” is designed to 


procure. While still keeping firmly to the simple gold , 


standard—while continuing to mean by the word 
“dollar” simply 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine— 
it is perfectly possible to make contractual and other 
engagements upon an index-number basis. There are, 
indeed, objections to this also; but the objections can 
be weighed against the advantages in each particular 
case, and the plan adopted or rejected as the parties 
immediately concerned may think best. It is highly 
desirable that the practice should become familiar of 
long-term obligations being made in index-number 
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terms when that course seems advisable under all the 
circumstances; obligations, that is, calling for the pay- 
ment not of a stated number of dollars but of a number 
of dollars greater or less than the stated number accord- 
ing as the price-level has risen or fallen, and in the 
degree in which it has risen or fallen as shown by the 
index-number. As is well known, this plan serves as 
the basis of a sliding scale of wages which is widely 
used in England; Professor Fisher states that in Great 
Britain three million laborers have their wages regu- 
lated annually by an index-number of retail prices. 

There is nothing to prevent the application of the 
scheme, by voluntary arrangement, to any class of 
contracts or understandings in which it may seem desir- 
able to resort to it. It is true that this kind of adjust- 
ment can hardly accomplish all that is claimed for the 
plan of automatic enlargement and diminution of the 
monetary unit itself; but if it is not so comprehensive 
in its scope, it has the inestimable advantage of leaving 
wholly undisturbed the bedrock foundation of the mone- 
tary standard. Let the index-number idea gradually 
extend from application to application, according as ex- 
perience shows it, in instance after instance, to be desir- 
able or undesirable; but let it be a corrective, and not 
a substitute, for the simple gold standard. So long as 
the monetary system stands on that rock, it can be con- 
fidently counted on to withstand the most formidable 
assaults; once abandon that solid ground, and there is 
no telling into what bogs and quagmires we may be 
driven. 


Americanization Day 


66 MERICANIZATION DAY” is the new name 
which the American Legion has given to Feb- 

ruary 22, the birthday of George Washington. At first 
thought one might look upon Washington’s Birthday as 
hardly appropriate to the thought of Americanization— 
for was not Washington of pure English descent, an 
aristocrat, a rich man, a slave holder, and one who was 
never of the type we think of when we say “American”? 
Still, there is no more appropriate day for “Ameri- 
canization Day” than the birthday of the man who led 
the Colonial armies in the task of building a new na- 
tion “conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal.” The ignorant 
sometimes smile derisively when they hear Americans 
of other than English descent singing “Land where our 
fathers died.” Such people are indeed ignorant. The 
work of Washington was the greatest possible work in 
“Americanization,” that is, in molding into one spirit 
men of many races and making them the lovers, the 
makers, the martyrs of the new nation. The army that 
George Washington led was by no means an army of 
British people. “Land where our fathers died” can be 
sung in all sincerity by people of many races. Under 
Washington there were Swedes from Philadelphia; Jews 
from Georgia and New York; French Huguenots from 
South Carolina; Scotch from Virginia; Irish from 
Maryland; Finns from Pennsylvania; English from 
New England; Dutch from New York and Delaware; 
Germans from Pennsylvania; Moravians from Georgia; 
Welsh, Negroes, Indians—in fact, a great part of that 


welter of races that we see now in the United States. 
Even the brains, the guiding spirits, of the making 
of America were not limited to men of British descent. 
There were the Poles, Kosciuszko and Pulaski; the Ger- 
man Baron von Steuben; the half-French, half-German 
General De Kalb; the wholly French Lafayette; the 
Irish Genera] John Sullivan, the Dutch General Schuy- 
ler, and many others widely representative. De Kalb 
and Pulaski gave their lives that the nation might be 
born. Surely, the army that George Washington com- 
manded, sometimes falling to only 5,000 men, sometimes 
rising to 40,000, but numbering altogether 150,000 dif- 
ferent individuals, was formed from many races, and 
the land in its first days was baptized in foreign blood. 
It was the genius of George Washington that contrib- 
uted so largely to the molding of all these races, all 
these different types of men, into one people for the 
making of a new nation. America never was and never 
will be a land of one people or of one type. For good or 
ill the American stock will represent a blend of many 
races and many cultures. Whether the predominant 
traits brought into that blend by the large proportion 
of original Anglo-Saxon stock shall determine the trend 
of our culture and ideals must depend upon the virility 
of that stock. The fact that our people are a blend 
of racks does not mean that we can on that account be 
any the less jealous of our heritage or let down the bars 
indiscriminately to all kinds and conditions of immi- 
grants. Rather does it make necessary greater care in 
selection of those permitted to join our family. 
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The New Justice from Tennessee 


By George F. Milton, Jr. 
Managing Editor, The Chattanooga News 


T's South has given another Justice to the United 


States Supreme Court, and feels duly proud of 

Edward Terry Sanford, of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
selected by President Harding to fill the place of Mr. 
Justice Pitney. Judge Sanford is every inch a jurist, 
and a liberal, lovable, scholarly man as well. Although 
a Republican by party preference, he is not a politician, 
and indeed left politics entirely be- 
hind him fifteen years ago, when he 
went on the Federal District bench 
in Tennessee, and consecrated him- 
self to the judicial work. 

There are not a great many cases 
before Southern District Courts in- 
volving other than private matters, 
yet there have been sufficient to 
show the forwardness of outlook 
and progressive spirit of the new 
Associate Justice. He may well be 
termed a liberal conservative. A 
man of property, he is not blinded 
to the needs and aspirations of 
those who are not. A man of 
strong Union sympathies, he yet 
believes thoroughly in proper State 
rights within the Union. In sym- 
pathy with the enforcement of laws 
of a social and moral bent, he would 
temper justice with mercy, and has 
made good citizens of many men 
sentenced to prison terms. 

The case of the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company against the Public Utilities Commission of 
Tennessee well illustrates Judge Sanford’s trend of mind. 
The Public Utilities Commission was attempting to cause 
the telephone company to have an appraisal made of its 
properties, for rate-making purposes. The telephone 
company strenuously objected, and sought an injunction 
by the Federal District Court, alleging “confiscation 
without due process of law.” The matter was laid before 
Judge Sanford, and, in a closely reasoned opinion, he 
fully upheld the State’s right to regulate public utilities 
within its borders. 

In this decision, I am confident that the main element 
was neither the’ exercise of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, nor the rights of the company, nor those of the 
people, its patrons; but rather the right of the State to 
deal with the subject of public utility rates and regula- 
tions. That the other matters were considered and 
weighed is doubtless true, but Judge Sanford is in full 
sympathy, in all practical matters, with the principle of 
State rights within an indestructible Union. 

This feeling is not a hereditary one. Though Judge 
Sanford’s father was leader of the Republican party in 
Tennessee for years, following the Civil War, he was not 
a native Tennesseean, having moved to Knoxville from 
New England during the war. Nor was the mother of 
the new Associate Justice an East Tennessean; she was 
a Chavannes, one of a family of sturdy Swiss folk who 
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had come to America not so many years prior to the 
war between the States. Following the reconstruction 
era, the elder Sanford took a great part in the Repub- 
lican councils in the State, founded a Republican daily 
in Knoxville, which is still managed and owned by his 


children. The son’s public and political views date from 


after the war, for he was born in 1865, and educated 
after the echoes of the State’s 
rights debate had practically died 
away. 

After a baccalaureate degree 
from the University of Tennessee 
young Sanford took a master’s de- 
gree at Harvard and in 1889 se- 
cured his law degree there. While 
at Harvard he was attracted to the 
views of the Manchester school of 
economists, and became a convert 
to the doctrine of free trade. He 
had held a liberal view-point 
throughout his life, in later years 
having been one of Mr. Taft’s lieu- 
tenants in the League to Enforce 
Peace. I believe it may be said 
that as a judge he has been both 
progressive and conservative; he 
aims to keep abreast of the times 
and the changing conditions of so- 
ciety, but desires to do so without 
losing hold of fundamentals. 

How little his personal views affect his judicial mind 
was well illustrated in the famous Coca-Cola case, tried 
in Chattanooga many years ago. The government had 
seized and libelled certain cases, kegs and barrels of 
the soft-drink syrup, alleging that they contained dele- 
terious drugs. The Coca-Cola companies naturally 
resisted strongly. Judge Sanford’s personal views have 
always been kept securely locked within his breast, yet 
it is likely that he sympathized with the government 
view, that it was a somewhat hurtful, habit-forming 
beverage. But when sitting on the case as presiding 
judge, and the Government failed to present proof to 
make out its case, he regarded it his duty to take the 
issue from the jury, and to declare for the defendants. 

The cause was appealed, but as is usual with decisions 
of Judge Sanford on matters of entirely a public, or 
mainly public, nature, he was sustained. In a few cases 
involving purely private rights he has been reversed, 
but in no instance of broad public issues. 

‘ There have been many cases of prisoners who have 
been straightened up and made into good citizens by 
his wise treatment. A man sentenced to jail in a 
railroad strike case was offered a large salary by a 
Pennsylvania railroad. Judge Sanford cut his sentence 
in half and let him go to work. A bank official, con- 
victed of a misappropriation of funds, has again become 
a trusted and honored citizen of the community. These 
cases are typical, and indicate a wise judge—a man of 
big heart and conscience joined with calm judgment. 
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Domestic Affairs 


NLY the very briefest space is being given this week 
O to domestic affairs, in order that the more space may 
be devoted to those situations of first importance—the Ruhr 
situation and the situation created by the break-up or sus- 
pension (call it which you will) of the Lausanne Conference. 
It is proof of our good fortune that the writer feels no hesi- 
tation about postponing discussion of sundry domestic 
matters, interesting but not important enough to “worry 
about.” 


Debt-Funding Legislation 

President Harding addressed a joint session of Congress 
on February 7, requesting early action on debt-funding legis- 
lation and on the Ship Subsidy bill. 

On the same day a bill as follows was introduced in the 
House, and a similar bill was introduced in the Senate: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, 

That the first proviso of section 2 
of the act entitled “An act to create 
a commission authorized under cer- 
tain conditions to refund or convert 
obligations of foreign Governments 
held by the United States of Amer- 
ica, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 9, 1922, is amended 
to read as follows: 

Provided, that the settlement of 
indebtedness of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
United States recommended by the 
commission and approved by the 
President, as set forth by him in a 
message presented to Congress on 
February 7, 1923, is hereby approved 
and authorized, and_ settlements, 
similar in terms, with other Govern- 
ments indebted to the United States 
as set forth in this section, are 
hereby authorized to be made, subject 
to the approval of the President. 
The most important items of the 

“settlement of the indebtedness” 
of Great Britain recommended by 
our Debt-Funding Commission, are 
(roughly) as follows: 

Interest on the British debt at 
4% per cent. from the date the 
debt was contracted to December 
15, 1922, to be added to the prin- 
cipal (certain interest payments already made being duly 
credited) to form a new principal, viz, $4,600,000,000. In- 
terest on unpaid balances during the ten years com- 
mencing December 15, 1922, at three per cent., and 
thereafter at 3% per cent. Annual gradually increas- 
ing payments to be made toward extinguishment of the 
principal, so that the entire debt shall be wiped out in sixty- 
two years. The British, however, have the option of mak- 
ing triennial instead of annual payments toward amortiza- 
tion, and during the first five years payment of one-half 
the interest may be deferred and added to the principal. 
The British, moreover, have the option of paying off the 
principal as rapidly as they please. 

As to the Ship Subsidy bill, despite the President’s elo- 
quence it seems, like the Anti-Lynching bill, destined to go 
below the Yellow Springs, killed by a filibuster. 


Paul Thompson. 





Dr. Frank J. Monahan, expected to succeed Senator- 
elect Dr. Copeland as Health Commissioner of 
New York City 


Brief Notes 
The Anti-Lynching bill is dead, 
Killed by a naughty filibuster; 
No prayers were said, no tears were shed, 
In Jackson, Miss., or in Augusta. 
* * * 


The Lenroot bill was passed by the Senate on February 
2. It is stated by the press that it makes possible rural 
credits to a maximum of $1,320,000,000. [The writer does 
not stand sponsor for this statement, and confesses himself 
a little mystified as to the workings of the bill.] At the 
same time several other proposed pieces of rural credits 
legislation received their quietus, including the Norbeck bill 
and that bill introduced by a new “progressive” Senator, 
which some Tory Senator dubbed “Bolshevist.” 

* * * 

The nomination of Judge Sanford to be Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court has been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

* * * 

For a discussion of the affair 
of Mr. Boyden, our “unofficial ob- 
server” with the Reparations Com- 
mission, the reader is referred to 
The Independent Inter-Weekly for 
Schools, issue of February 10. 

* * * 

It is understood that, on ampler 
information, President Harding 
has decided to reinstate all but one 
of those officials of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing whom, 
under a veil of mystery never 
lifted, he caused to be dismissed 
last March. 


Germany 
Occupied Germany 

N January 26 the Reparations 
Commission declared Ger- 
many in general default as to per- 
formance of her obligations to 
France and Belgium, and the Lon- 
don schedule of payments of May 
5, 1921, to be again in force. 
There had already been declara- 
tions of partial] default, justifying 
special sanctions; this was a declaration of complete 
default, a default which Germany herself had been at 
pains to announce, and the consequence of which was to 
bring into full effect the famous Paragraph 17, Annex 2, 
of the Versailles Treaty, that is, to remove practically all 
restrictions on French and Belgian liberty of action in deal- 
ing with the Germans, except those imposed by international 
law and the humane considerations recognized by civilized 


nations. 
* * * 


The trials at Mayence of Fritz Thyssen and five other 
German magnates were followed by great popular demon- 
strations (in which, however, the miners did not partici- 
pate) in Mayence, Essen, Diisseldorf, Cologne—indeed all 
over the occupied areas east and west of the Rhine. French 
detachments were insulted and threatened, but through 
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their extraordinary coolness they averted bloody clashes. 
Apparently, except in Essen, the German Security Police 
failed to codperate toward the restoration of order. Though 
of necessity there were some arrests and trials or expulsions 
in consequence of these outrages, the French were not to 


- be diverted from their policy of moderation and graduated 


measures. Demonstrations since have been comparatively 
few and unimportant, but sabotage is on the increase, and 





Wide World Photos. 
A French general inspecting the guard at Dortmund shortly after 
its occupation by French troops 





boycott of the occupying troops by the German shopkeepers 
has been revived. 

Martial law has been proclaimed throughout the occupied 
areas, against contingencies, but it has been very moder- 
ately enforced. The alarming increase of sabotage, how- 
ever, has compelled the French to announce a greater strict- 
ness for the future, and the death penalty has been threat- 
ened for the more flagrant cases. 

*  * * 


On January 31 the German Government defaulted on 
payment to the Reparations Commission of the 500,000,000 
gold marks due that date. At midnight, January 31-Febru- 
ary 1, the military cordon having been completed, an em- 
bargo was established on shipments of fuel from occupied to 
unoccupied Gemany. Later the embargo was extended to 
include all by-products of coal. Indeed, ’tis understood that 
the French are debating whether or no to end all export 
from the Ruhr area to unoccupied Germany. 

* * * 

On February 4 the French extended the Kehl bridgehead 
(in Baden, opposite Strassburg) to include the Appenweir 
and Offenburg junctions on the main line from Frankfort 
to Switzerland. This action was taken (or so it is officially 
stated) in reprisal for German interference with the Paris- 
Orient and Paris-Prague expresses. The Germans allege 
that they merely refused to furnish coal for these trains, 
which their shortage of coal constrained them to do. 

The French have occupied a ring on the outskirts of the 
Cologne (British) bridgehead. They have completely en- 
circled Elberfeld, with what precise intention has not yet 
been developed. 

* * * 

The transportation situation remains obscure, but out of 
the murk two facts stand clear: that no German railway- 
men have assisted in the transportation of fuel to France 
or Belgium or of supplies for the forces of occupation; and 
that the French have by really heroic efforts maintained 
an adequate distribution of food to the population and of 
fuel to the population and industries of the Ruhr, at the 
expense of their programme of shipments of fuel to France 
and Belgium; and this, too, when the price of coal is rising 
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seriously in France and many French blast-furnaces have 
had to shut down for lack of coke. At present there seems 
to be a complete strike of the German railwaymen west of 
the Rhine, while in the Ruhr basin most German railway- 
men seem to be at work, largely at the amusing task of 
picking up loaded cars (the whole face of the country is 
covered with them) and running them to the great indus- 
trial plants. Meantime the French have completely mili- 
tarized a belt line around the Ruhr basin, using French or 
Belgian personnel only. But they lack as yet the personnel 
for the feeder lines (i. e., in addition to the personnel em- 
ployed as described above). But 4,000 additional railway- 
men are being sent from France, and with this increase it 
should be possible to carry out the French limited pro- 
gramme of: supply of necessary food and fuel to the popu- 
lation and of fuel to the industries of occupied Germany; 
delivery of fuel in reparations quantities to France and 
Belgium; and supply of the transportation required by the 
occupying forces. But mighty additional efforts will be re- 
quired to achieve and maintain this programme. The Ger- 
man railwaymen are ingenious in obstruction. 

M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works of France, has 
issued the following statement: 

The question of transport is now the capital point of the 
occupation. On the order of the Reich, transportation has 
been put into a condition of complete and methodic dis- 
organization by criminal sabotage. By orders of the German 
Government, signal lights have been put out, lanterns taken 
away and switches disarranged. These acts have been com- 
mitted on lines on which run international expresses. Never- 
theless, all convoys necessary for the existence of the troops 
of occupation and the movement of international trains have 
been assured. 

That is the first step. We shall soon pass to the second, 
namely, the methodic organization of the transport of coal 
and coke to the Allied countries. Yesterday three trains 
passed Aix-la-Chapelle. Today there were six, and the num- 
ber will be increased from day to day. 

Reports greatly differ as to quantities of coal and coke 
delivered to France and Belgium since the occupation; cer- 
tainly the totals are far short of those due on reparations 


o—specount. 


* * 


The strike of German river and canal employees seems to 
be complete, but apparently the French and Belgians have 
substituted sufficient shipping personnel of theirown. There 
have been partial strikes in the telegraph, telephone, and 
postal services, but the strikers seem mostly to be back. In 
case of necessity the French doubtless could manage to 
“carry on,” on a reduced basis, with their own personnel, 
and they may decide to do this because of the ineffable an- 
noyance of constant petty sabotage. 

* * * 

One hears that on the 7th the output of the mines was 
only 10 per cent. of normal. This is readily explained by 
the fact that little coal is being removed from the dumps at 
the pitheads. When the dumps are full, mining must stop. 
The question of a general strike of miners has not yet seri- 
ously presented itself. Rumors of French seizure of mines, 
with all that coal, loaded and unloaded, on the surface, are 
probably nonsense. 

* * * 

A cordon of French customs officials has been established, 

but amounts collected to date are negligible. 
* * * 

Reports as to industries in the occupied areas other than 
mining, differ. Some declare that most of the plants are 
working, others that more and more are closing down. 

* * * 

The French have established soup kitchens, giving free 
soup to German children. 

*x* * * 

Chancellor Cuno paid a two days’ visit to the Ruhr basin 
during the past week. He is said to have much cockered up 
the spirit of resistance. 
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Herr Stinnes is reported to have visited Wiesbaden to 
meet the President of the Comité des Forges.—An interest- 
ing side-light. 

* * * 

The German miners in the Sarre valley have struck, de- 

manding that their wages be doubled. 


Unoccupied Germany 

It is said that the Bavarian public services, including the 
police and the army, are honeycombed by “Hitlerism”— 
Hitler, it will be remembered, being the head of the Na- 
tional Socialists, or “Fascisti,” of Germany, which society 
has its origin and chief strength in Bavaria. Separation of 
Bavaria from the Reich, civil war, pogroms, whatnot, are 
feared from this movement. 

Martial law was on January 26 proclaimed in Bavaria 
in view of the menace from the Hitlerites, and seems to be 
still in force, notwithstanding which the Bavarian Govern- 
ment felt constrained to give permission to Hitler to hold 
public meetings in Munich on Sunday, January 28. Dis- 
patches have been silent concerning what happened that 
day. “Down with the men who are responsible for Novem- 
ber 8, 1918,” is the slogan of the Hitlerites. 

* * * 

Representatives of German trade unions, whose total 
membership is about 12,000,000, have addressed a somewhat 
vague appeal to our Congress to intervene in behalf of Ger- 
many; “an appeal to the traditional American honor and 
appreciation of fair play.” 

* * * s 

It is reported that Stinnes and the Krupps have con- 
tracted with Dutch firms for enormous quantities of tin 
and copper to be shipped to Russia for use in manufacture 
there of munitions for Germany. It is said that the Krupps 
have taken over the Putilov munition factories in Petro- 
grad and that Stinnes is running other Russian factories. 

* * * 

It is reported from The Hague that the German Govern- 

ment is recruiting large numbers of volunteers. 


Lausanne and After 
HE following is pieced together from dispatches among 
which there is a certain amount of disagreement. 
Errors will be corrected in future issues as authentic infor- 
mation arrives. 

On January 31 the Allied terms were formally presented 
to the Turks in treaty form. In presenting to Ismet Pasha 
ean advance copy on January 29, Lord Curzon told him that 
the terms were final and not subject to further debate, nego- 
tiation, or alteration except as to minor details. The next 
day, the 30th, a very curious thing happened. The French 
Government notified the British and Italian Governments 
that, so far as it was concerned, the terms offered the Turks 
were not unalterable, and that the French delegates would 
remain in Lausanne to continue the discussion with the 
Turks with an open mind as long as the latter might desire. 
So at least the dispatches said; in agreement, and probably 
authentically. It would seem, also, that the French Gov- 
ernment sent a telegraphic message to the Angora Assem- 
bly, but no one, apparently, outside the inner circles of Paris 
and Angora, knows the purport of that message.—What is 
the explanation? Did Lord Curzon, in presenting the terms 
as an ultimatum, act without the previous consent, and to 
the displeasure of,the chief French delegate, wherefore the 
French Government hastened to declare its disapproval in 
the most emphatic manner? Or did the French Government, 
terribly apprehensive, in view of its entanglements in Ger- 
many, of a rupture at Lausanne, repudiate its representa- 
tive at Lausanne—if so, an act, to say of it the kindest 
thing, most strange? The whole business is most mysteri- 
ous, and the more so because Lord Curzon and M. Bompard 
(the chief French delegate at Lausanne, in succession to 
M. Barrére) acted thereafter, to all appearances, in closest 
harmony and coéperation; and the same is to be said of the 
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French and British Governments with reference to the new 
crisis. oe 

The Lausanne Conference ended on the 4th, the Turks 
refusing to accept the economic clauses and those proposing 
certain arrangements for the protection of the interests of 
foreigners in lieu of the discarded capitulations. The 
Turks proposed that these clauses be struck from the pro- 
posed treaty, decisions on the matters covered by them to 
be left to further negotiation, and that the treaty thus cur- 
tailed be signed, bringing peace. They could not consent, 
they declared, that the new Turkey should be crippled by 
the necessity of fulfilling engagements contracted by the 
old régime, some under partial or complete duress, others 
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Colonies. Here Washington first met the widow Custis. The 
low building on the left is known as “Washington’s Head- 
quarters”; in it Washington had his recruiting office when he 
was raising volunteers for the Great Meadows Campaign of 1754 


through the cupidity of irresponsible persons; engagements, 
at any rate, not contracted in. the interest of the Turkish 
nation. They did not propose, they said, to repudiate all 
engagements and concessions, but to examine all with care, 
repudiating some, renewing others, continuing still others 
without impairment. To which Lord Curzon’s reply, probably 
a just one, was that all these engagements had been 
exhaustively examined and discussed, and that further ex- 
amination of them would be useless. 

As to the proposed substitute for the capitulations, the 
Turks asserted that they would riot allow foreign judges 
to sit on Turkish courts [the Allies had proposed a minor- 
ity of foreign judges in the ordinary trials of cases respect- 
ing foreigners, but a majority of foreign judges on the 
court of final appeal for such cases], but would agree that 
the Turkish Government employ foreign legal advisers (or 
“counsellors”) to assist in revising the Turkish legal code, 
to receive complaints of foreigners concerning administra- 
tion of the laws and to report thereon to the proper Turk- 
ish authorities, and to be present in court during the trials 
of foreigners—not, however, as judges, but only to give 
their advice; such advisers, however, to be chosen, not, as 
the Allies had proposed that foreign judges be chosen, from 
a list submitted by the permanent International Court at 
The Hague, but from a list prepared by the Governments 
of countries which had not participated in the World War. 
As to the Allied demand that the assent of foreign legal 
officials be required to arrests of foreigners, the Turks 
would not hear to that. They pointed to the great sacri- 
fices they were willing to make: in accepting the Allied 
Straits programme, in relinquishing their demand to be 
permitted to maintain a garrison in the Gallipoli peninsula, 
in assenting to the Thracian frontier drawn by the Allies, 
including renunciation of their claim to Karagatch, etc. 

To correspondents Ismet remarked: 
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The Allied treaty choked Turkey to death economically. 
The Allies wanted the new Turkish Government to subscribe 
to vast contracts and concessions made by former régimes, 
especially during the Allied occupation, without even know- 
ing what they were. I refuse to accept economic slavery 
for my country, for the demands of the Allies remove all 
possibility of economic rehabilitation and kill all our hopes. 

I want the world to know that we did not sign, because the 
treaty as it stood strangled us economically. 

* * * 


In presenting his ultimatum to Ismet Pasha, Lord Cur- 
zon told the General that he would not remain at Lausanne 
beyond February 4. He kept his word and left on the 4th, 
but not until after he and M. Bompard and the Marquis Gar- 
roni (the chief Italian representative) had made frantic and 
rather undignified efforts to persuade Ismet to sign. One 
report declares that they offered him additional concessions. 
This report is probably not true. It is probably true, as 
reported, that before Lord Curzon’s departure they jointly 
notified Ismet that they would not consent that the question 
of a substitute for the capitulations nor that an economic 
settlement should be left to separate negotiation; discus- 
sions on these matters must be embodied in the main treaty, 
nor was there reason to further debate them. M. Bompard 
left for Paris on the 5th. On leaving, he issued the follow- 
ing statement: “Nothing is broken off. There is no rupture 
—merely a suspension of the Conference. The Secretary 
General remains in Lausanne until further orders. The 
Secretariat of the Conference continues to function nor- 
mally.” 


Lord Curzon Issues a Statement 


Arriving in London from Lausanne, Lord Curzon issued 
a statement, of which the following is a part: 


As there seems in some quarters to be a misunderstanding 
as to what actually occurred at Lausanne and about the 
circumstances in which the Conference broke up, I gladly 
give the following explanation: 

The work of the First Commission, over which I presided 
and which dealt with the questions of the frontiers of Thrace, 
the Aegean Islands, the Straits, Constantinople, the Turkish 
army and navy, minorities, exchange of populations and 
other cognate subjects, had long been completed, and it 
rested with the Turks to accept or refuse the terms which 
the Allies had agreed upon and which placed the Turkish 
State for the future in a position not only of political in- 
dependence and assured sovereignty, but of military and 
territorial security such as Turkey never before enjoyed, 
even in the plenitude of her power. 

On Sunday afternoon, when the final Turkish reply to the 
Allied case was delivered, it was found that they had accepted 
the whole of the terms of the draft treaty in the above 
respects. They had agreed to the Maritza frontier of Thrace 
and to all the proposals contained in the separate Straits 
convention. They had yielded to my insistence about the 
Anzac graves. 

Upon two points it was still open to me to make, and on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Government I did make, a consider- 
able concession. I withdrew the restriction which had 
hitherto been placed upon the numbers of the Turkish Army 
in Europe. I consented, while retaining the clauses in the 
treaty which referred the question of the frontier of Irak, 
commonly called the Mosul question, to the League of Na- 
tions, to postpone the formal invitation to the Council to 
prosecute its inquiry for the space of a year, so as to admit 
of friendly discussion between the British and Turkish Gov- 
ernments in the interval, subject, however, to the condition 
that the status quo be maintained by both parties. 

With this concession, which was at once accepted by the 
Turks, all the important matters at issue between them and 
the British Government in particular were at an end. The 
solutions for which I had fought so hard a battle, not with- 
out much difficulty and in the face at times of a good deal 
of misrepresentation, had been secured, and the only thing 
that remained was to obtain similar Turkish acquiescence 
on the remaining points of the treaty for which my two 
colleagues had been more particularly responsible, or in 
which French and Italian interests were in some respects 
more directly concerned. . 

These were, in the main, the creation of a substitute for 
the old judicial capitulations, or, in other words, provision 
of adequate guarantees for the security of the persons and 
property of foreigners continuing to reside and conduct busi- 
ness in Turkey, but deprived of the protection which they 
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had hitherto enjoyed, and the financial and economic clauses 
in the treaty. 

As regards the former, the Allied delegates, working in 
closest codperation under the chairmanship of my colleague, 
Sir H. Rumbold, had devised a formula which went to the 
extreme limit of concession, and the surrender of which 
would have meant the complete sacrifice of the interests of 
our respective nationals in Turkey and the disappearance of 
foreign subjects and foreign trade from its principal cities. 

Thus every apparent obstacle had been removed. The 
Turks had been met not merely with consideration but with - 
generosity such as has never before been extended by a 
victorious group of States to a vanquished Power, and it was 
deemed incredible that the Turkish delegation, which con- 
tinued to protest its burning desire for peace, and the head 
of which had constantly proclaimed his authority to conclude 
it, would at the last moment refuse. 

But at the last moment the Turkish delegation, either 
unaware of the gravity of the crisis or not appreciating the 
relative insignificance for Turkey of the points on which 
they had failed to win, or convinced that it was still open 
to them to pursue up till the last second of the last minute 
of the eleventh hour the tactics of the bazaar, recapitulated 
for the eleventh time their long ago exploded formulas about 
the sovereign independence of Turkey and the servitude to 
which they were being condemned. 

It was in vain that my colleagues and I exhausted every 
resource of argument and persuasion. I described the 
Turkish attitude as unbelievable. M. Bompard, with 
greater eloquence, denounced it as a crime. The Marquis di 
Garroni echoed these: appeals. But the Turks remained 
immovable. It was clear that for the barren satisfaction 
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of sustaining a position which had long ago been sapped 
and destroyed, or on the off chance of squeezing some further 
surrender from the Allies, they were prepared to forego the 
chances of settlement and to exhibit themselves as the real 
wreckers of the peace for which all yearned. 


Ismet Leaves for Angora 

Ismet Pasha left Lausanne for Angora on the 7th (he 
left a secretary behind), to lay the situation before his 
Government. He told the Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence, when leaving, that the negotiations had not been 
broken off, merely suspended; that in consequence (a state- 
ment of first importance) the Mudania Armistice still held 
good (the latter by its own terms expires with the expiry of 
the negotiations) ; that he was willing to resume the nego- 
tiations later. There is reason to believe that, in rejecting: 
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the Allies’ terms, Ismet was obeying the orders of the 
Angora Assembly; that, permitted to exercise his own judg- 
ment, he would have signed the treaty offered. 

The Russian delegation left for Moscow on the 7th after 
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a final vociferous denunciation of the Straits convention 
embodied in the proposed treaty. ' 


The New Development at Smyrna 

On February 7 the French Consul at Smyrna notified 

Paris that the Turks were “starting a reign of terror” in 
Smyrna and advised that the French colony there be re- 
moved at once. 
. It would seem that on February 6 the Angora Govern- 
ment, or some Turk having or claiming to have authority 
to do so, notified the Allied High Commissioners of Con- 
stantinople that after February 7 no foreign warships of 
greater tonnage than 1,000 would be allowed to enter 
(should “or remain in” be added?) Smyrna harbor, and 
that not more than one ship of any one nation would be 
allowed there at any one time. At the same time the Turk- 
ish commander at Smyrna informed the commanders of 
foreign warships in that port that he had orders to expel 
those ships falling within the terms of the above notification 
should it not be complied with. [He has postponed by one 
day the going into effect of the strange order, while expect- 
ing further instructions from Angora.] 

Forthwith the Allied High Commissioners at Constanti- 
nople conferred, and the result of their conference was that 
the British Admiral Nicholson was ordered to proceed with 
the cruiser Curacoa to Smyrna to test the Turkish ulti- 
matum. 

Furthermore, on the 7th, the British and French Govern- 
ments sent a joint note (in terms framed by the French) 
refusing compliance with the Turkish order and informing 
the Angora Government that the British and French war- 
ships would defend themselves if attacked. 

We now hear (note hint above) that a Turkish officer on 
a tour of inspection issued the Smyrna order; one therefore 
expects to hear that the order has been revoked by Angora. 
The jackass who issued this silly order should lose his job. 

* * * 

The above account is carried no further than midnight, 

February 7-8. 
Notes 

The Greeks have been causing considerable nervousness 
to the Allied Governments. They are reported to have 
massed 75,000 men along the Maritza (the boundary be- 


tween Eastern and Western Thrace). 
* * * 


The British press has been voicing much apprehension 
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lest the French and Italians separately negotiate with the 
Turks; an apprehension apparently not justified. 
* * * 

We lack full information as to the terms offered to the 
Turks. The following items, culled from dispatches, may 
cr may not be authentic: 

Turkey to pay 15,000,000 Turkish pounds gold as repara- 
tion to Allied citizens for damages suffered during the 
Great War. 

Demilitarized zones of thirty kilometers’ width to be 
established along the frontiers between Turkey and Greece 
and Turkey and Bulgaria. 

The islands of Imbros and Tenedos to be autonomous 
under Turkish sovereignty. 

Greece to retain the railroad station at Karagatch. 

The Turkish Government not to be required to act on the 
advice of the Council on the Ottoman Debt as to concessions 
to either Turks or foreigners. 


That Opera-Bouffe in Memelland 


T is reported that on February 3 a joint British-French- 
Italian note was delivered to the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment at Kovno by the representatives of France, Britain, 
and Italy—an ultimatum calling for withdrawal from 
Memelland of all armed detachments, and for dissolution 
of the insurgent Government in Memelland and of the “Com- 
mittee for the Salvation of Lithuania Minor.” It is under- 
stood that the joint note accuses the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment of full responsibility for the organization, financing, 
and behaviour of the armed bands which have recently put 
Memelland on the map, so to speak. 

If the ultimatum is not complied with within seven days 
from the date of its delivery, diplomatic relations will be 
severed between Lithuania and the three Powers. 

The Lithuanian Government has replied declaring that 
it is in no sense responsible for the Self-Determination 
comedy in “Lithuania Minor,” and, though it would like 
to carry out the Allies’ wishes, it cannot. 


Admiral Stark’s White Russian Fleet 


HE twelve ships, commanded by Admiral Stark, with 
White Russian refugees from Vladivostok on board 
(men, women and children), having been refused by the 
Chinese Government permission to debark their wretched 
freight, finally left the port of Shanghai (fuel having been 
contributed by the Chinese) for Manila. 

On January 20 five of these ships arrived in the Gulf of 
Lingayen, Luzon. It was for some days feared that the 
other seven had gone down in the China Sea, for the 
whole fleet was in sorry condition. 

* * * 

But it would seem that all but one of the fleet are now 
in Manila Harbor; that one collided with a sister ship in 
a violent storm off Formosa and went down with the loss 
of seventeen lives. 

General Wood is doing all he can for the comfort and 
solace of the fugitives, who would like to settle in the 
Philippines or anywhere else under the American flag. 
Here is a theme for some romantic pen. 


The Central American Conference 


HE Central American Conference at Washington ended 
on the 7th. 

The conferees signed one treaty, eleven conventions and 
three protocols. Of these the most important is a five- 
year convention limiting the regular forces and national 
guards of the several States; that is, the enlisted force, 
not the officers. The total enlisted strength allowed the 
five States together is 16,400. 

Guatemala and Honduras have decided to ask President 
Harding to arbitrate their boundary dispute. 
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Judge Hooper on the Ruhral Troubles 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper to his efficient court officer, “that you 

look sleepy this morning. No doubt you lie 
awake like the rest of us, worrying all night over how 
to settle this Ruhr difficulty.” 

“T did not, then!” declared Mr. Durfey. “I was bet- 
ter employed. I was over to Casey’s playin’ as honest a 
game of pinochle as man ever played. And as unfortch- 
nit. What’s the Ruhr to me, judge? I’d look fine 
stayin’ awake to fret over it when I know nawthin’ 
about it.” 

“And to think that you call yourself a normal Ameri- 
can citizen, Durfey!” exclaimed Judge Hooper reprov- 
ingly. “It’s your duty to fret over what don’t concern 
you. You’re not running true to form, Durfey. -Dur- 
ing the war did you not weep for the ruination and out- 
rage that was worked on poor France?” 

“Some of th’ things I said you 
could put me in jail for, judge,” 
Mr. Durfey admitted. “The re- 
venge I wanted them French to 
take was no less than henious!” 

“And yet, now that France 
wants to collect for some of the 


damage done her, Dur- Zz 


“| NOTICE, Durfey,” said Justice of the Peace Lem 


fey, you don’t turn 
around and say she’s 
the bloodiest bully on 












“When will you pay what you owe me?’ France 
asks. ‘Never,’ says Germany, ‘because, in the first 
place, I don’t owe you a penny.’ ‘Then I will have to 


borrow the Ruhr until you do pay,’ says France. ‘In : 


that case,’ says Germany, ‘I’ll pay something, but I 
can never in the world pay it all.’ ‘Then I must borrow 
the Ruhr until you do pay,’ says France. ‘If you feel 
that way about it,’ says Germany, ‘I’ll pay every penny, 
but you'll have to wait awhile.’ ‘How long?’ asks 
France; ‘when will you pay me?’ ‘Pay you what?’ 
asks Germany. ‘When will you pay me what you owe 
me?’ asks France. ‘Never,’ says Germany, ‘because, in 
the first place, I don’t owe you a penny.’ 

“And there you are, Durfey! I may not have the 
conversation word for word, but near enough. If you 
ever went out to collect a bill from a reluctant debtor 
you’ve heard it all many a time: ‘It’s a mistake, I 
don’t owe it; come around next Tuesday and I’ll 
pay ;’ and when you go on Tuesday, it is: ‘If you 
had deducted thirty dollars for the hat I don’t 
remember whether I got or not, I’d pay you now, 
only I have no money, and I think the bill was 
paid last August, anyway.’ 

“It’s an old game, Durfey, and one 
that would fool no one but a raw lad out 
on his first collecting job. And, mind 
you, all the time the talking was 
going on there was nothing for 








earth! I’m surprised 
at you, Durfey! The 
first thing you know, 
Durfey, I'll be think- 
ing you have common 
sense. If you don’t 
look out, Durfey, I'll 
think you have a con- 
sistent mind. And 
then how will you look 
among the rest of us? 

“I know what you would say, Durfey. You would 
say that Germany wrecked and ruined, and that the 
nations figured up the bill, and that there’s nothing 
to be done but pay the bill. And that if the bill is not 
paid there’s nothing possible but to send the sheriff in 
to run the shop until the bill is paid. And that it’s 
none of your business whether the sheriff levies on 
the notion counter or on the whole shop. 

“But you forget one thing, Durfey. You forget what 
every lawyer that stands up in front of a jury knows 
—that it’s cheaper to pay bills with words than with 
cash. That is what words were invented for, Durfey. 
And the German language has some of the side-step- 
pingest words that ever rolled off a smooth tongue, 
Durfey. And they’re cheaper than paper marks, even. 

“Do you remember the tale of the lady that stole the 
kettle, Durfey? ‘In the first place,’ she said, ‘I never 
in my life set eyes on the kettle. And in the second 


place I only borrowed it and I returned it whole and 
sound and in good condition. And, in the third place, 
it was entirely broken when I stole it.’ 





France to do but keep her army 
waiting, standing first 
on one foot and then 
on the other and eat- 
ing its head off, in case 
it would be needed. 
For it’s the nature of 
debtors to think the 
end of the world will 
come before the money 
has to be paid, if they can stand you off awhile, or that 
a Turk will bite somebody’s heel and cause a general 
ruckus, or a Russian bust loose and yell, ‘Nobody owes 
anybody anything, so let’s slug those Frenchies!’ 

“Over there on Main Street, Europe, there was a 
shop that had a sign over the door, ‘W. Hohenzollern & 
Co., General Store,’ but the boss went crazy and took 
an axe and started out to bust up the town. They got 
him and chased him off the street, and when the dust 
settled and things quieted down some of the boys 
started in to do business at the old stand with ‘German 
Republican General Store’ over the door. And they’re 
having no easy job of it, Durfey. The stock is run 
down and the store’s credit is poor. And they owe a 
lot of damages. It’s an uphill fight, but I wish them 
well. I hope they make good, Durfey. But I can’t 
get excited because the damage creditors step in and 
say, ‘Boys, we’ve asked you to pay as promised, and 
you won’t or can’t pay, so the only thing for us to do 
is to step in and run the soda fountain until it has paid 
us what you owe us.’ And it don’t seem to be any of 
my business whether it pays or runs up a loss.” 
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Jefferson Davis and the Fight for the Republic 


By George Haven Putnam 
Late Major, U.S. Volunteers 


HERE is a curious tendency 
‘lp prevalent even among intelli- 

gent people, due perhaps to 
a vague desire for impartiality but 
frequently indicating merely a 
muddled sentimentality, to forget or 
to be oblivious to wrongful policies 
that have caused misery to the 
world, or criminal actions which 
have blackened the careers of cer- 
tain leaders, and even to attempt to 
cover up with a coat of whitewash 
the misdeeds of these leaders. 

People are today, in reading the 
belated romance of the exile of Doorn, ready to pass 
into oblivion the spoliations and the murders in Belgium 
and France, and to put to one side the awful fact that 
this man, with a half-crazy obsession about his “divine 
right,”’ must bear the chief responsibility for the deaths 
of ten millions of his fellow beings. .' 

Biography and Whitewashing 

This tendency to sentimental whitewashing comes 
to my mind in connection with a biography, or rather 
a eulogy, of Jefferson Davis which has recently been 
brought into print.* The author, Captain Morris 
Schaff, had an honorable career in the Civil War, doing 
his part in the fight for the saving of the Republic. 
He has also had experience as a writer of historical 
studies and is the possessor of a style which is fluent 
and graceful, although occasionally somewhat florid, as 
if influenced by an admiration for the literary produc- 
tions of writers of the Southern States. 

It is my contention that the conclusions presented 
by Captain Schaff do not make a correct or trustworthy 
presentation of the great issues that were fought out 
in those strenuous years, 1861-65, and I believe that his 
volume is calculated to mislead the readers of the gen- 
erations that have grown up since the Civil War. It 
is further my contention that the characterization given 
of the Confederate leader is not to be accepted as trust- 
worthy. 

Captain Schaff minimizes the wrongfulness of the 
attempt to break up the Republic; and in my judgment 
he overestimates the ability of Davis as a statesman 
or leader, and credits his hero with great qualities and 
with a fineness of nature for which the career of Davis 
does not give warrant. I cannot accept Captain Schaff’s 
view that Davis is to be included in the series of world’s 
heroes. 

Captain Schaff writes as if he had found himself in 
accord with the fiercely reiterated charge of Southern 
leaders that the North was bent upon the immediate 
destruction of slavery, without regard for the consti- 
tutional rights of the slave owners. He forgets that 
the platform of the Republican party, so magnificentiy 
interpreted by Lincoln in his debates with Douglas and 
in his Cooper Union speech, contended simply for the 
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restriction of slavery to the territory in which, under 
the decisions of 1789, of 1820, and of 1850, it had been 
authorized to continue. 

Lincoln maintained that the citizens of all the States 
of the Republic were bound by the obligations accepted 
in 1789 by the Founders, and that they were also bound 
to carry out the provisions of the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820 and of the Clay Compromise of 1850. The one 
thing insisted upon by Lincoln and the other leaders 
of the new party was that slavery was not to be per- 
mitted to become a national institution. It must be 
kept restricted within the territory that had been 
assigned to it under the Constitution and under the later 
compromises. There must be no more slave States. It 
was the belief of leaders like Lincoln and Seward that 
slavery thus restricted would die out. This had been 
the expectation and also the hope of the Southern 
leaders of the earlier and wiser generation—such as 
Washington, Jefferson and Marshall. But the South- 
erners of the Civil War period, led by men like Davis 
of Mississippi, Rhett of South Carolina, Toombs of 
Georgia, and their associates were determined to secure 
recognition for slavery as a national institution and, 
failing that, they were resolved to break up the 
Republic. It was Toombs who proposed to fight the 
war through until he could “call the roll of his slaves 
on Bunker Hill.” Captain Schaff writes if not with 
acceptance of, at least with sympathy for, the Southern 
contention that the Union was not a nation, but a con- 
federation of independent States which had reserved to 
themselves full liberty of action. He certainly fails to 
make clear to the readers of the later generations the 
fact that our Constitution was not a compact between 
the States. The framers did their work not as dele- 
gates of States. They tell us that they were speaking 
as: “We the people of the United States.” Those of 
us who took part in the struggle for saving the Republic 
were maintaining the purpose of the free people of 
America. 


The Crumbling Foundation of the Confederacy 


The men who in April, 1861, drafted in Montgomery 
the constitution of the new Confederacy, recognized by 
implication the force of the statement in the document 
of 1789. The Montgomery constitution was framed by 
the representatives of certain “sovereign and inde- 
pendent States.” Its provisions left each of these 
sovereign States which had come together of their own 
free will, at liberty to break away from the Confederacy 
whenever there might be legislative or executive action 
which the people of such sovereign State did not 
approve. In 1864, for instance, Governor Brown 
threatened, on the ground of some grievance against the 
administration in Richmond to take Georgia out of the 
Confederacy. If the Confederate armies had been 
successful, it is not probable that the union of the 
Southern States, based on such a crumbling foundation, 
could long have endured. 

As Captain Schaff reminds us, Jefferson Davis had 
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the heritage and training of a gentleman. He was not 
a scholar, but he was well read, and his speeches gave 
evidence of intellectual power. In his year of service 
in the Mexican War he had won deserved distinction 
for courage and for executive ability. It may be 
- remarked that the remembrance of this distinction 
brought trouble later, when as President, Davis was 
commander of the armies of the Confederacy. He 
could not shake himself free from the belief that he 
was a master of strategy, and his repeated interferences 
with the campaigns of the generals resulted more than 
once in serious disaster for the cause. He had had a 
creditable career in public service. As a young man 
he was a member of the State Legislature of Missis- 
sippi, and later he served for years in the House of 
Representatives and as Senator. He held in Pierce’s 
Cabinet the post of Secretary of War. 

John Bigelow, when managing during the war years 
the Information Bureau in Paris, was wicked enough to 
recall that Davis, as a member of the Mississippi Legis- 
lature had given his approval to the repudiation of 
the State bonds. The record of this vote for repudia- 
tion on the part of the man who in 1861 was President 
of the new Confederacy interfered not a little with the 
credit in Europe of the Confederate bonds. 

In 1858 some troops from the regular army were 
sent to back up the raiders from Pike County, Missouri, 
in the attempt to force upon the State of Kansas the 
fraudulent Lecompton constitution. In some utterance 
of the time Davis, then in the Senate is quoted as 
saying: “The authority of the national Government 
must be maintained. There shall be no civil war in 
this Republic.” It seems probable that in 1858, when 
these brave words were spoken, the scheme for the 
organization of the Confederacy was already in train 
and was known to Davis and his associates. 


The Qualities of Leadership 


AVIS certainly possessed many of the qualities for 
leadership. He was courageous, persistent, clean- 
cut in his convictions, and confident in the soundness of 
his judgment and his policies. On the other hand he was 
vain, self-sufficient, jealous, and controversial to the 
point of being quarrelsome. His preferences and 
appointments showed also that he was not a good judge 
of men. He had fierce differences with a number of 
the most valuable of the Confederate leaders civil and 
military. The group might easily have included Lee, 
but it was impossible for anyone to quarrel with Lee. 
Grant tells us that the interference of Davis with the 
Confederate armies at Chattanooga, an interference 
that included the selection of Bragg and the diversion 
to Knoxville of Longstreet, insured Grant’s success in 
the campaign. Sherman records his relief and satis- 
faction when Davis removed his troublesome antagonist, 
Joe Johnston, whom Sherman ranks second only to Lee, 
to make place for his favorite Hood, a plucky fighter 
and an incompetent commander. Sherman tells us that 
he “knew his Hood.” 

It is the general understanding that it was through 
the obstinacy of Davis that the war was prolonged 
beyond the time when there was any possibility of 
securing the independence of the Confederacy. Lee is 
said to have reported in January, 1865, that, with no 
reserves of men or of supplies the contest was hopeless. 
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In insisting upon continuing the struggle for a further 
period of months President Davis took a grave responsi- 
bility which involved the unnecessary loss of thousands 
of lives. There is record of the fact that even after 
the surrender of Appomattox, Davis proposed to con- 
tinue from the mountains of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee a guerrilla defense of the Confederacy, but he 
could secure from no one of the generals approval of | 
his suggestion. a 

Davis had the opportunity in his volumes of Auto- 
biography to make a dignified and forcible apologia for 
tne Confederacy. He preferred to devote the book in 
the main to an apologia for Davis; and many pages 
of the two large volumes are given to wearisome details 
of his quarrels and controversies with the generals and 
other leaders. In connection with this book, I had 
some personal relations with Davis. I was called upon 
to serve as arbiter for the purpose of passing upon 
certain serious charges that the author had brought 
against his publishers. After going into the matter 
with some care, Davis’ representative admitted frankly 
that there was no foundation whatever for the com- 
plaints that Davis had made, and promised that no 
more such complaints should be brought into print. 
“My friend and client,” he remarked, “does not always 
see straight.” Davis had raised no question with his 
publishers until some two years after the publication 
of his memoirs, apparently assuming that the few 
thousand copies sold represented all the demand that 
could be secured. When, however, the memoirs of 
Grant secured within the first year a sale of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies Davis was convinced that 
his publishers must have treated him unfairly. 


Confederate Treatment of Prisoners 


HE soldiers and the people of the North had good 
ground for indignation against the Confederate 
authorities for the disgraceful treatment of prisoners. 
The officials controlling these prisons had been 
appointed by Davis, and the conditions obtaining in 
Andersonville, Belle Isle, Libby, Salisbury, and else- 
where, were repeatedly brought to the personal atten- 
tion of the President. There rests upon Davis the 
chief responsibility for the barbarous mismanagement 
of these prisons, a mismanagement that brought death 
or permanent disability upon thousands of brave 
Yankee boys. I was myself a prisoner in Libby during 
the last winter of the war. The railroad transportation 
was inadequate to bring food to Lee’s troops and to the 
city, and the prisoners were naturally left hungry. It 
was the obstinacy of Davis that kept prisoners in Rich- 
mond that winter when further south there was suffi- 
cient cornmeal. 

At the very time when the group of prisoners in 
which I was included were being deprived of their 
overcoats, blankets and shoes, a friend of mine, Captain 
Sturgis, then on the invalid list and acting quarter- 
master at Camp Morton, Indiana, was issuing blankets, 
overcoats, and shoes to the Confederate prisoners in his 
charge. We also were compelled to zive up, after being 
stripped to the skin for the search, what moneys we had. 
The prison adjutant promised that when we were 
exchanged this money should be returned. Five months 
later, on my way to the flag-of-truce boat, I made formal 
application to Commissioner Ould (an appointee of 
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Davis), on behalf of myself and on behalf also of 
General Hayes, of Boston, and of the other comrades 
who had survived the winter, for the return of the 
moneys belonging to us. Ould hemmed and hawed, and 
then said that “the accounts were somewhat confused 
but that the matter should receive attention’ later.” 
We never got any money back, and I have failed to 
hear of a single person, officer or private, whose money 
was returned to him. During the winter the fathers of 
the prisoners brought pressure to bear to establish com- 
munication so that they could reach, with money or with 
supplies, their starving and freezing boys. Davis 
refused to lift a hand to arrange for any communica- 
tion, and nothing in the way even of messages was 
allowed to come through. At Camp Morton, on the 
other hand, the moneys taken from the prisoners were 
placed to their credit in the prison bank. Moneys sent 
for the prisoners by friends, North or South, were also 
deposited, to be utilized as needed. 

Some of the men who were captured with me were 
taken to Andersonville, and two of them survived to 
get back. Their accounts were fully in line with the 
evidence presented in the report issued in 1864 by a 
Congressional committee. This report carried photo- 
graphs of men whose feet had rotted away in the putrid 
soil of that camp of horrors. In 1864, a committee from 
the stockade appealed to Captain Wirz for permission 
to move the stockade to a dry and clean slope nearby. 
The ground within the enclosure had become thoroughly 
infected. Wirz refused the request, saying, in sub- 
stance, that the Yankees might as well rot there as 
elsewhere. I was told that an old physician in Ander- 
sonville, after an inspection of the stockade, was so 
mortified at the conditions, which would he felt bring 
disgrace to Georgia and to the Confederacy, that he 
secured signatures from a group of leading citizens 
to a petition addressed to Davis, calling for tne removal 
of Wirz and for decent treatment of the prisoners. 
The petition was handed to Davis in person by a trusted 
correspondent in Richmond and was_ pigeon-holed. 
Davis took no action. 

After Appomattox Lincoln was asked what should be 
done with Davis when he was captured. “I do not see,” 
said Lincoln, “that we have any use for a white 
elephant.” It was Lincoln’s intention that Davis should 
get away in safety, and the unofficial word was passed 
through the lines of troops on the coast that Davis’ 
party was not to be interfered with. He was, it may 
be recalled, captured by a squad of cavalry which had 
come through from the West, and the commander of 
which had no knowledge of the unofficial instruction. 


The Halo of Martyrdom 


T was the very general belief at the time that if Davis 
had got away he would probably have been made 

the scapegoat of the Confederacy. His fellow South- 
erners would have forgotten his arduous toil and his 
persistent courage, and would have emphasized his self- 
sufficiency, his petty jealousies, and his serious 
blunders. It was the good fortune of Davis to be for 
nearly two years the only prisoner from the ranks of 
the Confederacy. The treatment accorded at Fortress 
Monroe to the late leader was stupid in the extreme. 
It was not only indecent, but it was bad politics, and it 
constituted a disgrace for the administration of Presi- 
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dent Johnson. For the ex-President, however, this 
imprisonment proved a blessing. There was placed 
upon him as the sole prisoner from the Confederacy, 
the halo of martyrdom. Davis came to be regarded by 
his fellows of the South as the representative of the 
Lost Cause, and the regard and honor extended to him 
on this ground by his fellow citizens of the South 
doubtless brought consolation and satisfaction for the 
closing years of his life. . 


The Place of Davis in American History 
O Davis had come the privilege of serving as com- 
mander in chief of some of the finest soldiers that 
the world had known, and his armies had done magnifi- 
cent fighting for the purpose of breaking up the Republic 
and in order to preserve the institution of slavery. It 
is the judgment of historians that this fight was a 
blunder, and that the tremendous sacrifices which it 
involved for the whole country, but particularly for the 
South, were worse than wasted. Slavery was an 
anachronism that could not be, and that ought not to 
have been, preserved. It was an absurdity to attempt 
in the nineteenth century to make slavery the corner- 
stone of a new nation. The destruction of the Republic 
would, as later history has made clear, have been a 
disaster for mankind. The leadership of Jefferson 
Davis in this cause, while courageous and persistent, 
was marred by personal vanity and self-sufficiency, and 
was, as has been said, characterized by serious blunders. 
A place must be given to Davis in the history of our 
country, but on the ground neither of achievement nor 
of character can he take rank among the world’s heroes. 


Return, Romance! 
By George Sterling 


HE poets call forth the little grey words 
That click like pebbles and twitter like birds. 
The little grey words creep out like mice— 
As cold as beetles and as sharp as ice. 


The little grey words they gnaw at art; 
They gnaw at wonder and gnaw at the heart; 
They gnaw at sunsets and skies of blue, 

And gnaw at the beauty I dream is you. 


The little grey words are hungry and keen: 
They gnaw on shadows and things unseen; 
They’ll gnaw at the land and sea and sky 
Till nothing is left but a capital I. 


May the good Lord send us a tiger-cat, 
Bigger than any that ever spat, 

With bands of orange and stripes of black 
And an extra red one down his back. 


That cat’ll have eyes as bleak as a star 

And talons sharper than iron-spar. 

He’ll howl like a cat with ninety-nine souls 
And chase those little grey mice to their holes! 
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Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor 


By Henry Holt 
XII—Some Old Truths Rediscovered 


sibly you have some curiosity as to what I consider 

the most important lessons of my long life. 

When the Frenchman began his book with “Tout 
est dit,” he did not hesitate to go ahead and say a 
bookful of it over again. Evidently he realized not only 
that nobody had read all that had been said, and that 
he was apt to find enough people who had not read the 
portion he had to say; but he probably also realized 
that each man’s experience gives a slightly new aspect 
to an old truth, and that each day’s addition to the 
world’s knowledge makes each truth a little wider. 
These considerations overcome my 
considerable hesitation to begin by 
recounting a few “practical” truths 
enforced by my long experience, that 
are commonplace to many men, and, 
I believe, are known without being 
realized by many more. I give them 
the more readily because I suspect 
that most of my readers live outside 
of the world where such experiences 
are best known. 

One is that, as Professor Dwight 
told us in the law school sixty years 
ago, what is called “real property” 
is the most unreal of all property, 
and, as a leading bank president 
remarked to me. lately, “is mighty 
poor stuff to pay debts with.” Many 
people who are rich in land, even in 
improved land, can’t pay their debts, 
or even live comfortably if they are 
out of debt. A generation or so ago 
probably the majority of American 
business people considered property 
on Broadway between Canal street and Twenty-third 
as safe as any investment in the world, and yet for 
fully half the time since, it did not pay its taxes, and 
many of its owners were brought from wealth to 
poverty. 

Yet these very extreme fluctuations in real estate 
make it the best source of wealth for those of the right 
instinct for buying low and selling high. The shares 
in various enterprises that are sold on the stock 
exchanges, seldom if ever approximate the fluctuations 
that are frequent in real estate. But if one is pressed 
for money, those shares are usually instantly salable 
for something near their value, when real estate may 
not be salable at all. I have known a real estate owner 
to try in vain for thirty years to sell his property, and 
then sell it for twenty times its cost, interest and taxes 
included. I knew a parallel experience covering twenty- 
five years, and another covering twenty years, and a 
very similar one covering only three or four years. 

Virtually no securities salable at any moment con- 
tain the germs of such profits, and yet on account of 
their instant availability, a wise investor keeps a con- 
siderable portion of his property in them. 


|: you have followed these Garrulities so far, pos- 
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One investment in real estate I advise everybody to 
make. “There is no place like home.” If you own | 
it, you have the best possible tenant, who can never 
default in his rent; and, as tenant, you have the best 
possible landlord, who will never quarrel with you over 
repairs and improvements, or press you for rent when 
you are hard up. Moreover, the general tendency of 
real estate is to advance, and if you select wisely, you 
share in that advance. 

Another bit of wisdom is to save hard when one is 
young; for not only, as children come and grow up, do 
expenses inevitably increase; but if income increases, 
indulgences tend to increase faster, 
and in these modern days so does 
taxation. Moreover, the habit of 
thrift, like all other habits, good or 
bad, is easiest formed early. 

After these remarks about accumu- 
lating money, you may care to know 
the estimate that has come from my 
long observation of its value com- 
pared with other things. Probably 
those other things are pretty well 
summed up in the word culture: for 
I hardly need to write, or invite you 
to read, a discourse on miserliness 
or on sacrificing friendship, family 
love, or. honor to the pursuit of 
wealth. But as between wealth and 
culture, perhaps one needn’t have had 
much of either to entitle one to an 
opinion. I have to say enough things 
that everybody admits, without 
descanting on the value of culture 
to one’s inner self; but in relation 
to the world—in comparison with 
money, it may be worth while to make the obvious 
remark that as long as one is sane, culture can’t be 
taken away, while money can. As the world has passed 
before me, culture has seemed to me worth vastly more 
than a surplus of money without the culture, or even 
than a surplus of money so big as to give its owner a 
name. Outside of home, the best thing in life is ability 
to choose one’s friends. If one’s taste in friends is 
high, no amount of money will alone secure its gratifi- 
cation, while a reasonable amount of culture will. 

On the other hand, life is out of balance without a 
reasonable amount of money—enough to keep one’s 
family comfortable and one’s end up with the people 
one desires to associate with. It all looks to me about 
like this: the pleasures which require a great deal of 
money don’t pay for making it; but there is very little 
pleasure without a reasonable amount of it, and until 
a man sees his way to that, he is very unwise to become 
absorbed in anything else. Although Carlyle was the 
greatest moral influence of the world’s greatest age, 
although we need some such man now worse than we 
need anything else, the picture of him sitting idle while 
his delicately nurtured wife scrubbed the floor is a 
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sickening thing, especially when compared with Haw- 
thorne in the custom house; Trollope in the postoffice; 
Lamb, Mill, Maine, and Dobson in the India House, 
Blackmore in his market garden, and Stedman in Wall 
street. 

Thackeray said that a woman is always sacrificing 
herself or somebody else for somebody, which helps me 
to say that too many men are sacrificing themselves 
and their families for something. Such men are found 
even among those who really have a “call” to their work, 
while many who have no call at all, and who would be 
of some use if sawing wood, are not only neglecting 
their own, but by their competition are reducing to 
beggarly pittances men whose call is real. 

This paper has already touched two or three times 
on the family relations, and I have been prompted, in 
this day of later and later marriages, and especially of 
deferment of them for the sake of expensive and profit- 
less amusements, to say my word in favor of early mar- 
riages. Until lately the strongest arguments for them 
were that they keep the boys out of much danger, and 
that a couple can conform to each other much easier 
in the gristle than in the bone; but there is now rapidly 
growing strength to the argument that they tend to 
substitute the pleasures of home for those of “society.” 
These are increasing at a rate that has made them a 
feature of every country newspaper. The growing 
thirst for these pleasures, with the worldliness and 
snobbishness inherent in them, are both a cause and a 
consequence of the growing commercialism which pro- 
vides the pleasures, and has not only drawn talent away 
from literature and art (except architecture, for which 
commercialism has use) to their sad impoverishment; 
but has invaded them both, to the special corruption of 
literature. 

And now to go from specific matters to the wider 
truths that pervade life as a whole. 

Well! I’ve been learning new ones ever since I was 
old enough to learn anything—making most important, 
interesting, novel, and surprising discoveries, and the 
most important, interesting, novel, and surprising of 
them all is that there’s not a new one among them—that 
every one of them, when boiled down and digested, is 
expressed in some old saw with which I have been 
familiar from childhood, and for most of which I have 
had the contempt that familiarity breeds. This erroneous 
contempt is frequent among people given to the danger- 
ous habit of thinking for themselves. Yet outside of 
that habit is no real salvation, not even in the Church 
of Rome. Such people discover early that many of the 
dogmas in which they are being brought up are wrong, 
that many of the things told them are incorrect, and 
that some are deliberate lies for their souls’ good. 
Hence they are apt to conclude that the generality of 
things told them are untrue—to have a profound mis- 
trust of the accumulated wisdom, and little respect for 
the maxims in which it is embodied. This attitude is 
promoted, and largely justified, by the fact that to 
obtain currency a maxim must be brief—often too brief 
to contain more than half the truth. These are opposed 
by the maxims which contain the other half, and the 
hasty judgment of youth is that they are all wrong, 
or at least that that portion of them which opposes 
youthful impulses is wrong. 

The bottom fact in this connection, like the bottom 
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fact in most connections, can be expressed in one of 
those same old saws—that no experience is of much use 
but one’s own. One does not recognize the value of an 
old saw until it has been confirmed, sometimes bitterly 
confirmed, by one’s own experience. 

Among the old things I’ve discovered, aside from 
those universally recognized, such as the supreme value 
of love and honor—two stand out in my view with spe- 
cial prominence. The first is that no matter how much 
things hurt, and how bad they look, they generally turn 
out for the best. Not only does it seem plain that the 
universe would fall to pieces if they did not; but that 
as a matter of fact they do, is the testimony of my long 
experience. The second old discovery is that it’s poor 
business to borrow trouble. 

In the space here at my disposal I must confine myself 
to the first. This refers to matters outside of our judg- 
ment which “Fate” puts into our lives. From what 
anybody would call the two greatest disasters in mine, 
I have lived long enough to see results, direct and 
indirect, on character and events, which on the whole 
have made life better and bigger than it would have 
been without them. I doubt, however, if I could hold 
this conviction if my view of the universe did not 
include a future life, and one dependent as much upon 
the characters we take to it as is our life here. To 
give the most important experiences from which these 
convictions have grown would be too much like stripping 
oneself and one’s dearest in the market place. But if 
you have lived nearly as long as I have, probably your 
own experience may afford a basis for similar con- 
victions, and if your life is still much shorter, it may 
have given you at least glimmers of such convictions. 

To come to illustrations I can speak of in detail: 

It has taken sixty years for me to realize that the 
circumstances which disappointed my first choice of a 
profession were for my good. I wanted to be an archi- 
tect, but it was solely because I admired what other men 
had done; I have only lately realized that I had never 
shown any real aptitude for doing it myself, by a habit 
of sketching, or even by ability to sketch, or by skill in 
elaborate calculation. Likewise, it was well that Fate, 
or Providence, if you prefer, did not favor my next 
choice, of journalism. Only lately; too, have I realized 
that I had no taste for everyday politics, or for keeping 
the run of the men whose records the journalist must 
have at his finger’s ends. If I had gone into architec- 
ture or journalism, I should never have written a book, 
and, however unimportant my books may be, I’d rather 
have done them than anything else, and am satisfied 
that anything else within my capacity would have been 
less important still. Fate placed me much better than 
I would have placed myself, though it was not where I 
most wanted to be. 

So she did in another particular. When I definitely 
settled in New York, in ’65, the Pennsylvania oil specu- 
lation had used up what was available of my modest 
patrimony. I thought the loss of the money a great 
misfortune, I was poor and a stranger, and the few 
friends I had did not throw me into a round of social 
pleasures. Yet those adverse circumstances were really 
most fortunate, as they restricted me to connections 
that stimulated the best in me, such as it was, and kept 
me from associations of which I was only too fond, that 
distract the mind from things worth while. 
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Another matter that I regarded as a great disaster 
and bitterly opposed, was my mother’s second marriage; 
but not only did her children inscribe on that husband’s 
tomb: “A Beloved Stepfather,” but, though of minor 
_ importance, he advised the investment of a part of our 
patrimony in a piece of property which he discovered, 
that, after certain reversals elsewhere, secured my 
mother and sisters more than ease for the rest of their 
lives, and is now of material advantage to their suc- 
cessors. Other pieces of apparent hard luck were the 
failures of many efforts during many years to sell that 
property, and for a trifle compared with what it 
brought. I once sold a house which was a considerable 
part of my possessions, and the buyer wriggled out of 
his contract; I had promised the money, and considered 
the lack of it a serious misfortune. But I got through 
somehow, and in three weeks had the property sold to 
somebody else for 15 per cent. advance. 

A year ago I was receiving many condolences on the 
burning of my barn—a pretty valuable building with 
pretty valuable contents, and the insurance covered only 
the value before the war, and was less than half of what 
it would cost to restore it. But I didn’t want to restore 
it. “Gentleman farming” had become an intolerable 
nuisance. “Any man able to run your farm will have a 
farm of his own,” as a wise neighbor had put it years 
before. The “disaster” relieved me of a burden in my 
old age, and what insurance money I did get the war 
had left me abundant uses for. 

When the plates of Taine’s “English Literature” 
were in the custom house and I had to raise money 
to pay duty on them, I cursed the whole transaction. It 
turned out my first important business success. 

But you may say: “You’ve told us only of things 
which turned out better than they looked. In your 
long career and peculiarly risky business, you must 
have had many of the opposite kind?” Yes, but in pub- 
lishing they are all in the day’s work, and generally 
provided for. I’ve had but one big business disaster— 
a big clip in the war, and I’m not sure that that was 
not another blessing in disguise, for long and almost 
uninterrupted prosperity had tended toward careless- 
ness and extravagance that called for bracing up. 

The breakdown from old age (though he was several 
years my junior) of a lifelong friend and co-worker 
was in the nature of disaster; and so was the departure 
on his own hook of a very talented assistant; but my 
boys were back from the war ready for the vacancies. 

Those experiences of course mainly illustrate mis- 


taken judgments, but that’s just what I give them for—. 


to show that we don’t know what’s good for us. When 
our judgments are mistaken, it is because Fate—an 
anthropomorphic name for the course of Nature—takes 
things out of our hands. And my long experience is 
that often when that happens, and things look darkest, 
there is good reason, though of course not conclusive 
(to use a highly original metaphor), to regard the 
clouds only as bearers of fructifying showers. True, 
they may also bear fatal lightning strokes; but they 
very seldom do. When one hits us, we don’t know it, 
and as a man has got to die anyhow, what other death 
would a wise man prefer? 

Yet it does not follow from all this that one can afford 
to let things drift. Our share in regulating our lives 


may not be as big as we generally think, but the long 
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years have brought me to a strong suspicion—or shall I 
say superstition?—that when Nature intervenes, or 
seems to, she intervenes favorably in proportion as we 
do our best. Anyway, there must be experience behind 
such expressions as “Whom He loveth He chasteneth,” 


and I know not where His islands lift 


Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I eannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

The expressions come from earlier days, and are 
anthropomorphic to a degree to which present judg- 
ments shrink from narrowing the Power and Benefi- 
cence of the Universe, but they hold much truth. 


The Turk Repeats 


By Henry W. Bunn 
N my opinion, rightly to understand the relations of 
Ottoman Turk and Frank, one should go back to 
their first dramatic encounter. 

The Turks had been making dangerous head in 
Europe, and Sigismund, King of Hungary, prevailed on 
the Pope to proclaim a crusade against them. To Sigis- 
mund’s standard rallied Franks of various sort, and in 
especial a band of Frenchmen, the very flower of French 
chivalry—including the King’s own brother, the Con- 
stable of France, Marshal Boucicault, and many an- 
other gallant lance. Battle was joined at Nicopolis in 
1396. Before engaging, in order to arouse their appe- 
tite for the business to follow (like a cocktail before 
dinner), the French had a number of Turkish prisoners 
massacred. Then they charged. Oh! but they were 
a gallant company, the like of whom the world would 
be hard put to it to show today! Through the first, 
the second, the third Turkish line they hacked their 
way, and thought the day won, when they found them- 
selves confronted by the Janissaries, that marvelous 
corps of infantry recruited entirely from captive Chris- 
tian children. Of these they slew ten thousand; ther 
still on! But they were sped. They were so reduced 
in numbers and exhausted in strength by their encounter 
with the Caucasian Christian-porn Janissaries that the 
Mongoloid cavalry made short work of them. Ever 
yet Sigismund with his Christian infantry might have 
won the day had not Stephen of Serbia come up with 
his Slavs to the help of Bayezid just as the Turks were 
giving ground. A mere remnant of Sigismund’s great 
army found refuge on a Venetian fleet at the mouth of 
the Danube. Of the French knights captured, the lives 
of twenty-five were spared in admiration of their valor, 
but they were constrained to witness the massacre of 
10,000 Christian prisoners in revenge for that little 
massacre of Turks before the battle. 

The historic imagination loves to play about that bat- 
tle, with its charming prelude and postlude. It may be 
said that those Frenchmen, with that massacre of Turks, 
gave the tone to Frankish-Turkish relations.for several 
centuries; that, though the Franks (French, British, 
Italians) have of late grown civilized and humane, while 
the Turk has grown only the more cruel, the tradi- 
tion of Frankish perfidy persists and colors the 
Turkish attitude. And today, as at Nicopolis, the Turk 
makes head by pitting Christian (or Christian-born): 
against Christian. And today, as then, there are Chris- 
tian fleets standing by to take off the refugees. 
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The Field of Biography and History 


Opinions of Prominent Editors as to Works That Are Needed 


unusual number of biographies as well as many 

historical works. That they are of varying de- 
grees of interest and value goes without saying, but 
their appearance testifies to the public interest in this 
field. In view of this interest the editors of The Inde- 
pendent have deemed it useful to seek the opinions of 
a number of well-known editors concerning the biog- 
raphies and histories that ought to be written. The 
responses display an interesting diversity of view and 
some novel suggestions. A selection of these opinions 
is here presented. 


Te past year has witnessed the publication of an 


Paltry Professors and History 
H. L. Mencken, Editor “Smart Set” 


HE American biography that cries most eloquently to 
be written is that of Lincoln; I have been inserting 
notices in the press, calling for it, for at least ten years 
past. Miss Tarbell’s Life has some merit, and so has Lord 
Charnwood’s, but neither quite explains the man. The job 
demands a scope of exact knowledge and a shrewdness of 
psychological insight that no American biographer seems 
likely to muster. Lincoln was the archetype of democracy ; 
he should be studied as Christians study St. Paul. Wash- 
ington is even more difficult, for he was a gentleman, a type 
now almost extinct in America and under the ban of our 
laws. Thayer’s recent biography of him is almost as child- 
ish as the same author’s Roosevelt. Wilson’s sophomoric 
treatise is yet worse. To match it one would have to have 
a biography of Thomas Henry Huxley by William Jennings 
Bryan. The Washington type of man must be forever in- 
comprehensible to the Wilsons of this world. 

In general history the doings of the United States between 
1914 and 1920 invite a whole herd of historians. But the 
work must be done honestly and intelligently, and so it is 
beyond the talents of our current university “historians.” 
What a book could be written, for example, upon the gross 
violations of neutrality by the United States between 1914 
and 1917, with particular reference to their probable in- 
fluence as precedents in the next general war! Again, 
who will study the ways and means whereby the American 
boohoisie, so opposed to going to war in 1916, was converted 
into the howling mob of 1917 and 1918? Such phenomena 
are not mere acts of God. They appear as results of defi- 
nite causes. An adequate study of those causes would be 
a thousand times more interesting and valuable than the 
usual idle pawing of dubious documents. But it will never 
be made by the paltry fellows who profess history in our 
colleges. 


Let O’Higgins Have a Try 


Frank Crane, Editor “Current Opinion” 


HE autobiography I would like to see written would be 
one composed by a sincere and candid mind in literary 
simplicity. Just whose autobiography it should be makes 
no difference. I do not think that an autobiography of one 
who has met a lot of spotlight people is particularly inter- 
esting. I don’t care for tattling. But self-revelation which 


bears the marks of candor and which has sufficient literary 
craftsmanship to be readable is always welcome. 


As to biography I would like to see one written about 
anybody by Harvey O’Higgins. I would like to see him 
write about real people as he has written about people of 
fiction. As to history I should like to see another one like 
Wells’s “Outline of History” written by some mah who has 
a deeply spiritual (but not necessarily religious organiza- 
tion) background. 


A Plea for Canada and South America 
Lawrence F. Abbott, Editor “The Outlook” 


S to biography, I should like to see the life and letters 

of Woodrow Wilson written with the same startling, 

although delightful, frankness that characterizes the “Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page.” 

As to history, I wish some one would write the social and 
democratic development of South America in the nineteenth 
century, and make it as readable as Prescott. The same 
thing might well be done for Canada by some author who 
is saturated with the spirit of Parkman. These histories 
should be written for United States’ readers, and not for 
South Americans, or Canadians. I speak with some earn- 
estness about Canada, because recently I paid some of my 
good money for a two-volume “Life and Letters of Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier,” which, while doubtless interesting to those 
who are familiar with the technical details of Dominion 
politics, I found rather boresome. 

If some Protestant, with the literary gifts and broad sym- 
pathies of Sabatier, could do for Cardinal Gibbons what 
that delightful Frenchman has done for St. Francis of 
Assisi, I believe that would be useful. Only the other day 
I turned somewhat eagerly to a just published “Life of 
Cardinal Gibbons,” in two volumes, but I laid it down again, 
disappointed by its turgidity and ponderousness. I know 
that it is not the fashion now for historians to admit that 
Macaulay possesses any authority, but he certainly made 
his historical figures move and breathe and act as men do 
in their clubs and offices and professors’ chairs and Senate 
chambers. 

I do not suppose, however, that these suggestions will be 
of much value, because the modern American public frankly 
will not buy good biography and history, even when it is 
furnished them. The other day I wanted to get a copy of 
one of the best pieces of biography in the English tongue, 
the “Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,” by his 
son, Leonard, and the publishers informed me that it was 
out of print. In the meantime the presses can hardly keep 
up with the demand for “Babbitt” and “Main Street.” 


Cleveland and Thackeray 


Henry S. Canby, Editor “The Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post” 


HE two biographies I should most like to see written, at 
first thinking of the matter, are a biography of Grover 
Cleveland and a biography of Thackeray. The latter, I sup- 
pose, would now be most difficult but I should like to see it 
tried. As for history, I should like to see a more adequate 
history of the modern Roman Empire up to the fall of Con- 
stantinople than now exists in English, and a social his- 
tory of the South from the period just before the Civil War 
until today. 
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A Truthful Life of Wilson 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor “The Nation” 
EPLYING to your query, I should like most to see 
written a fresh and truthful biography of Woodrow 
’ Wilson in the spirit of and with the detachment of a Charn- 
wood and a Trevelyan. If it should be said that we are 
too near the man’s time and that too many of us are still 
under the spell of his personality or the repulsion of his 
acts, my reply is that contemporary biographies are often 
’ most valuable sources for the discriminating historians of 
subsequent periods. In this case I have sometimes thought 
that the most effective biography of the True Woodrow 
Wilson could be compiled out of his own words—on facing 
pages. . 
As for a true history of recent events that is, I suppose, 
far, far off, however one may wish .for it—witness the ob- 
vious bias of Ray Stannard Baker’s official defense of the 
ex-President. But some studies of our war experiences 
ought to be undertaken now—before the chief participants 
on our side of the World War shall have begun to pass 
away. Captain Peter Wright, Sir Conan Doyle, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, and Colonel Repington, to say nothing of “Jack” 
Fisher’s Memoirs, have let us into many secrets of the 
charnel-house and made clear the atmosphere of swindling 
propaganda in which we all lived from 1914 on—not to 
mention the ghastly and utterly devastating self-revelations 
we have from such ex-enemies as the Kaiser, his precious 
offspring, Von Tirpitz, Von Moltke, and Field Marshal Con- 
rad von Holtzendorf. On our side we are indebted to the 
letters of Franklin Lane and Walter Page for considerable 
light. But the opportunity for a searching inquiry into the 
real behind-the-scenes is most tempting. Moreover, to many 
a personal controversy between survivors of a conflict have 
succeeding generations owed much light. Even a mere 
compilation of the revelations to date would constitute a 
first-class historical contribution to the story of our insane 
times. 


Paucity of Biographical Subjects 


Willis J. Abbott, Editor “Christian Science 
Monitor” 


T seems to me that the world has been raked clean of 
subjects of biography and autobiography. I would 
rather suggest some works of this sort that might better not 
have been written—such as the lives of so-called captains 
of industry, actors who played all parts alike, authors whose 
works are forgotten before their autobiographies can be 
rushed into print, diplomats whose training for diplomacy 
was gained behind the shop counter. As to works of his- 
tory, it seems impossible for any reader to keep up with 
them, or to suggest a period or a movement not chronicled. 
Yet, after all, when one considers Strachey’s Life of 
Queen Victoria and Guedalla’s story of the Second Empire, 
one can see that a story often told and on a commonplace 
topic can be made dignified and enthralling by its treat- 
ment. 


Lives of the Uplifters 


Norman Hapgood, Editor “Hearst’s International” 


HE biographies and histories that would interest me 
most would be those that showed life from the highest 
modern standpoint. The world threatens to go to the devil 
because of archaic and dangerous ideals. False concep- 
tions of success in the individual and false conceptions of 
greatness in the nations now menace civilization. Histories 


like the outlines of Wells and Van Loon, that create their 
interest and their sympathy out of things other than con- 
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quest, are among the most valuable possible books. Nothing 
could do more good than a very popular school history of 
the United States, putting stress on what our country has 
contributed to mankind, not on petty fights. The world 
will not be at peace until similar histories are in the schools 
of France and Germany. 

In biography we need enlightened narratives of lives such 
as those of Burbank, Steinmetz, Brandeis, Ford, the younger 
Rockefeller, Alexander Graham Bell, Jane Addams (al- 
though her life is already written largely by herself) , Justice 
Holmes, Charles W. Eliot, Woodrow Wilson. Biographies 
do much to form a nation’s ideals. Let us have more stories 
of lives that were contributions, rather than of lives that 
were merely successful struggles for money, office, or fame. 


A Roosevelt Compendium 


William Seaver Woods, Editor “The Literary 
Digest” 

I THINK we have plenty of biographies of the ordinary 

sort, but there is a splendid opportunity just now for a 
biography that will also be a history of our time and will 
bring home a lesson our country seems to be forgetting. We 
need a biography built on the same lines as the Nicolay-Hay 
“Life of Lincoln,” which did not merely relate the events of 
Lincoln’s life, but went out into everything in those decades 
which Lincoln influenced in any way, or which influenced 
him. That wasareal biography. We are now ready to have 
a similar biography of Theodore Roosevelt, beginning with 
the sordid era of “practical politics” just before he came 
upon the political stage, relating the revolutionary changes 
which he caused, not only directly, as told in his present 
biographies, but by his influence throughout the United 
States, in States and cities he had, perhaps, never seen. 
Such a biography would necessitate also a pretty thorough 
exploration of the character and careers of those who aided 
or opposed him, and the complete work would easily extend 
to the same proportions as the Nicolay-Hay volumes. Its 
lesson to the nation would be of the highest value. 


An Outline of History for Americans 
S. S. McClure, Editor “McClure’s Magazine” 


yes most important book that could be written at the 

present time might be called “An Outline of History 
for Americans,” which would be written primarily from 
the standpoint of the English-speaking peoples. Sec- 
ondarily, from the standpoint of the expansion of the 
European peoples. 

Such an outline would require a glimpse of the Roman 
Empire, and the Roman Empire with reference, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the various elements of its origin. In fact, 
the Roman Empire and the Empire of Charlemagne, treated 
briefly, would be an important part of this outline of his- 
tory. But the main thing to do would be to show the reasons 
for the fact that the English-speaking peoples occupy two 
continents, and altogether rule one-third of the surface of 
the globe. 

In dealing with this question of governance, the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-1763, should be dealt with fully, espe- 
cially as to its results. The years 1688 and 1689 are very 
important in such an outline. Such an outline would deal 
clearly with the fact that the English-speaking people in 
the United States were the first people in history to invent 
a national government—were almost the only people who 
invented a national government. 

Such an outline should show the extraordinary qualities 
of the founders of the republic that led them to secure such 
a great expanse of territory. I doubt if all history affords 
record of an abler type of statesmen than those that made 
politically and geographically the United States of America. 
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Intimate Studies of Washington and Lincoln 
By Bertrand C. Syle 


great Americans whose birthdays are honored 
this month everywhere throughout the nation, 
two more have just been added. These are respec- 
tively: “George Washington,’”* by 
William Roscoe Thayer, and “Lincoln: 
An Account of His Personal Life,”+ 


- by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. 
ooks are unusual in that they 
give a peculiarly intimate view of the 


life and personality of their subjects 
and thereby supplement and elucidate 
much of the biographical material 
hitherto presented. 

Both books represent a somewhat 
novel type of biography, a type that 
aims less at the narration of histori- 
cal event and more at the revelation 
of what may be called “the real man,” 
the inner personality. The biographer 
of this school asks not only what a 
man did and how he did it, but how' | 
he became what he was; what inner 
forces, perhaps unsuspected by the 
man himself, moved him; and what 
sort of personality the man revealed 
to those who were most intimate with him. In this 
way the biographer produces the same feeling of inti- 
macy which one has with people with whom he asso- 
ciates closely. 

It is interesting that two such excellent biographies, 
of the new type, should be produced at about the same 
time, for the two books 
read in sequence furnish 
a comprehensive study of 
the making of America, 
and especially a study of 


ihe the already long list of biographies of the two 








From the print of a negative, by Hassler, 
lost in the Chicago fire 


of Washington as the aristocrat, the man of property 
and dignity; and of Lincoln as the rail-splitter, the 
self-made man, the joker. These recent biographies are, 
as it happens, companion books, and present pictures 
of the two men similar in many re- 
spects, quite contrary to popular 
belief. 

Both Washington and Lincoln were 
virile, outdoors men, fond of the open 
air and vigorous exercise, their mus- 
cles trained from earliest youth to 
feats of strength. Even in his last 
days Washington thought nothing of 
riding horseback through driving 
rain more miles than some cavalry 
generals of today would enjoy. Lin- 
coln once thrashed to a finish a local 
bully who had terrorized a rough dis- 
trict. Neither man was a physical 
weakling. Washington was over six 
feet tall, and Lincoln was six feet 
four inches. Both were unusually 
large and strong. 

In the life of each man was the 
abiding influence of the backwoods, 
the great spaces of the forests and 
uninhabited regions. Washington, in early life, was 
for weeks alone in the solitudes at his work as a sur- 
veyor. Then, in a military capacity, long before the 
Revolution, he rode on journeys that recall the exploits 
of famous scouts. Mr. Stephenson makes much of the 
mystical influence of the forest in his consideration of 
the forces that made Lin- 
coln: “the strange voices 
in its illimitable murmur; 
the ghostly shimmer of 
its glades at night; the 








the making of Americans. 

George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln were 
something far different 
from the over-idealized 
“Father of His Country” 
and the over-sentimental- 
ized “Emancipator.” They 
were essentially human; 
men who laughed, worked, 
and worried; men with 
littlenesses as well as 
greatnesses; in fact, men 
like the rest of us—but 
with the difference of 
greatness. 

Few realize how very 
much alike these two men 
were. Most people think 





*GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wil- 
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PERSONAL Lire. By Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson. Bobbs Mer- Harris & Ewing. 
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lovely beauty of the great 
gold moon; all the thou- 
sand wondering dreams 
- . . all this waked 
again in the soul of the 
Anglo-Saxon penetrating 
the great forest.” 

There is a mystical ele- 
ment in each of the two 
great men, a something 
that set each man apart, 
made him more or less a 
lonely figure through life, 
and gave him a feeling of 
having been ordained to 
some great purpose. They 
were products of associa- 
tion with outdoor nature 
rather than with man. 

Each felt the compul- 
sion of strong belief in 
right for the sake of right, 
a belief that strongly dis- 
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tinguished them from many other men of their time. 
It did not characterize such men as John Hancock nor 
Stephen A. Douglas. Perhaps as a product of solitary 
life in the open, or of looking long and closely at reality, 
each man had a Hebrew-prophet-like way of going 
straight to the moral heart of a subject. It was this 
that made each man great; it was this that made them 
different from their fellows— 

solitary, inclined to reticence, 

and in crises as firm as rock. 

Both men were self-edu- 
cated. “Before Washington 
left the army he recognized 
that his education had been 
irregular and inadequate, and 
. he set himself to make good 
his defects by studying and 
reading for himself.” As for 
Lincoln, his self-education is 
known—but few know that 
“he studied Euclid until he 
could with ease demonstrate 
all the propositions in the six 
books.” How many college 
men can do that today? 

Neither man was aloof 
from his fellows, in spite of 
the influences making for iso- 
lation. Washington “liked 
dancing, and was not too shy 
to enjoy the society of young . 
women; indeed, he wrote 
poems to some of them!” The 
story of Lincoln amusing a 
store full of listeners is pro- 
verbial. 

In these days it is common 
to hear someone refer to Washington as a rebel, or to 
Lincoln as an innovator who cared nothing for custom. 
The marked fact is that neither man was a radical, 
and that each was criticized for conservatism. Wash- 
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ington “was not a sudden or a shallow clamorer for 
Independence. He believed that the sober second sense 
of the British would lead them to perceive that they 
had made a mistake.” Lincoln was so far from being 
an abolitionist that as early as 1837 he drew up a pro- 
test that read: “The institution of slavery is founded 
on both injustice and bad policy; but the 
promulgation of abolition doc- 
trines tends rather to promote 
than to abate its evils.” Thus 
whatever each man did was 
the result of firm conviction, 
of slow and steady growth, 
rather than of any hasty or 
radical thought. 
In the time of each there 
were popular movements in 
which the emotions of well- 
intentioned but impractical 
idealists played a big part. 
Washington had to face the 
repercussion of the French 
Revolution and Jacobin agita- 
tion in America. Lincoln had 
to meet the pressure of the 
uncompromising abolitionists. 
Both preserved their balance 
and at the risk of being mis- 
understood and _ misrepre- 
sented held to the larger issue 
of the preservation of their 
country. 

Such are the high-lights to 
be noted in these two volumes, 
but they are inadequate to 

) show the service performed in 

" “revealing after these many 
years an intimate view of the development of two great 
and dominating personalities. For that it is necessary 
to read the books themselves, page by page, and this is 
something every good American should do. 


Two Tributes 


On the Life Mask of 
Abraham Lincoln 


HIS bronze doth keep the very form and mold 

Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he: 
That brow all wisdom, all benignity; 
That human, humorous mouth; those cheeks that hold 
Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; the lone agony 
Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 
Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day, 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 
With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 
A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or arméd strength—his pure and mighty heart. 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER [1844-1909] 


George Washington 


HIS was the man God gave us when the hour 

Proclaimed the dawn of Liberty begun; 
Who dared a deed and died when it was done, 
Patient in triumph, temperate in power, 
Not striving like the Corsican to tower 
To heaven, nor like great Philip’s greater son 
To win the world and weep for worlds unwon, 
Or lose the star to revel in the flower. 
The lives that serve the eternal verities 
Alone to mold mankind. Pleasure and pride 
Sparkle .awhile and perish, as the spray 
Smoking across the crests of cavernous seas 
Is impotent to hasten or delay 
The everlasting surges of the tide. 

JOHN HALL INGHAM 
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BLACK OXEN, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton. Boni and Liveright. 

A surprising novel about New 
Yorkers of today. 

THe LetTers OF Lorp AND LADY 
WoLsELEY, 1870-1911, edited 
by Sir George Arthur. Dou- 
bleday. 

PoEMS ABOUT BIRDS FROM THE MID- 
DLE AGES TO THE PRESENT 
Day, chosen and edited by H. 
J. Massingham. Dutton. 

Sir Doucias Haic’s COMMAND, by 
George A. B. Dewar. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

The official statement of the 
British commander-in-chief. 
Mystery AT GENEVA, by Rose Ma-. 

caulay. Boni and Liveright. 

“An improbable tale of singular 
happenings.” 

R. U. R., by Karel Capek. Double- 
day. 

A fantastic melodrama, 
playing in New York. 
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+ ee novels of today are both better 
and worse than the novels of 
twenty-five years ago. Better because 
I suppose there can be no doubt that 
good social satire like “Babbitt” is bet- 
ter than the third-class romances of the 
cape and sword school (like “When 
Knighthood was in Flower’), which 
aped “The Prisoner of Zenda” and took 
the lead among the best-sellers twenty- 
five years ago. But the highest pur- 
pose of writing fiction is not to pro- 
duce good social satire, nor to expose 
this, that, or the other iniquity or weak- 
ness of law, of business, or of the small 
town in America. Our best novelists 
are doing admirably in a field in which 
they have small business to be. They 
are bent upon being sophisticated; a 
good story well told is beneath their 
contempt, and when they presently 
reach the point where they have satir- 
ized everybody and everything and each 
other besides, the writing of fiction will 
have curled up, like a worm inside an 
empty nut-shell, dried to dust and blown 
away. G. K. Chesterton’s book-re- 
viewer, in his “Ballade of a Book-Re- 
viewer” becomes disgusted with all this 
sophistication and frankly turns to a 
dime novel for relief: 
I have not read a rotten page 
Of “Sex-Hate” or “The Social Test,” 


And here comes “Husks” and “Heritage”... 


O Moses, give us all a rest! 

“BHthies of Empire!” . . I protest 
I will not even cut the strings, 

T’ll read “Jack Redskin on the Quest” 
And feed my brain with better things. 

As the reading of fiction becomes 
more and more like a seminar in sociol- 
ogy or an obstetrical clinic, the bio- 
graphy—praise be—becomes more hu- 
man, lively and enjoyable. The last 


year has a record for biographical 
writing which may not be equaled for 
many years to come, 


The brilliant 
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“Queen Victoria” (Harcourt) by Lyt- 
ton Strachey set an example, it had 
many of the merits of the modern writ- 
ers and few of their defects. The third 
and fourth volumes of “Margot As- 
quith: An Autobiography” (Doran) 
have appeared. I have not seen them, 
but gather that, like the two first, the 
arrogance: and bad taste is relieved by 
occasional passages of good sense. 

From “A Book about Myself” (Boni 
and Liveright) by Theodore Dreiser, 
a volume about one-third its length 
might be selected which would be en- 
joyable and important. The foibles and 
frailties of Harry Kemp, in his auto- 
biography “Tramping on Life” (Boni 
and Liveright) are more easily for- 
givable; his book is sui generis, and 
offers an odd picture of the freak com- 
munities which dotted the land twenty 
years ago. Two actors have written 
pleasing books: “My Years on the 
Stage” (Dutton) by John Drew and 
“My Life and Some Letters” (Dodd, 
Mead) by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. A 
singer’s story is given by Emma Calvé 
in “My Life” (Appleton) 

Men and boys like Ralph D. Paine’s 
adventures as athlete and war corre- 
spondent “Roads of Adventure” 
(Houghton). The atmosphere of New 
England, in the days of its great liter- 
ary period, is reproduced in Mrs. James 
T. Field’s “Memories of a Hostess” 
(Atlantic Monthly) and Caroline Tick- 
nor’s “Glimpses of Authors” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), Burton J. Hendrick’s “Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page” (Dou- 
bleday) is probably the most note- 
worthy American biography of the 
year—-a delightful book and also an im- 
portant one. The Russian diplomat, 
Baron Rosen, writes of his experiences 
in various lands in “Forty Years of 
Diplomacy” (Knopf). A gifted man, 


a writer of weird stories hitherto little - 


enough appreciated, has written two 
volumes of characteristic autobiog- 
raphy: “Far Off Things” (Knopf) and 
“Things Near and Far” (Knopf) by 
Arthur Machen. 

Philip Guedalla’s “The Second Em- 
pire” (Putnam) is a biography of Na- 
poleon III; this time the writer suc- 
ceeds in being lively without being 
flippant. Maurice Baring’s “A Pup- 
pet Show of Memory” (Little, Brown) 
could be enjoyed even by those who 
have never read any of the author’s 
other books. Three distinguished Amer- 
icans have produced books of unusual 
charm: “The Print of My Remem- 
brance” (Scribner) by Augustus 
Thomas; “Letters of James G. Hun- 
eker” (Scribner) and “The Letters of 
Franklin K. Lane” (Houghton Mifflin). 

Sir Rennell Rodd’s “Social and Dip- 
lomatic Memories” (London: Edward 
Arnold) relates an incident of his early 
diplomatic days in Berlin in the ’80’s. 
Matthew Arnold came to Berlin on a 
tour of inspection of the German 
schools. He was invited to join a lunch- 
eon mess of the younger secretaries 
of the British Embassy. He accepted 
and seemed to enjoy the experience. 
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“One‘day a brilliant misadventure 
befell. We were under the impression 
that he had gone away for two or three 
days on a round of inspection. One of 
our party had invited two extremely 
smart and amusing French demi-mon- 
daines, who were passing through Ber- 
lin, to the mess, parenthetically a quite 
irregular proceeding, though the mess 
had no strict rules or precedents. We 
had just sat down to table when the 
door of our cabinet particulier opened 
and Matthew walked smilingly in. Ex- 
planations were useless as well as im- 
possible, and a chair was placed be- 
tween the two ladies for “le cher poéte,” 
and as one of them was well known for 
her brilliant wit, the meal was hilari- 
ous. His French accent was not by any 
means equal to his knowledge of French 
literature, but he struggled manfully 
and I am quite sure he enjoyed himself. 
As we strolled away together he put a 
hand on my shoulder and observed in 
the grand manner: ‘Most amusing! But 
really I cannot imagine that Aspasia 
and Phryne were quite like that.’ The 
episode evidently remained in his mem- 
ory, for a month or so after his de- 
parture I received a letter from the 
Atheneum, announcing his return to 
Berlin early in 1886, and adding: ‘I 
hope those Sirens, both the silent and 
the noisy one, have long since departed, 
and that your luncheons are such as 
the Bishop and I can approve.’” 


There is a story (which has been sol- 
emnly denied) that the wife of a high 
municipal officer in this country replied 
cordially to some polite remark from 
the Queen of Belgium: “You've said a 
mouthful, Queen!” The predecessor of 
this story (which is recommended for 
investigation to the author of the essay 
“On the Antiquity of Jests”) seems to 
be found in Sir Rennell Rodd’s book. 
It is this: 

“A former member of the Legation 
at Dresden told me a pleasant story of 
the surprise and amusement of the old 
King of Saxony at the unceremonious 
address of an American traveler who 
had been invited to a ball at Court. He 
had been duly presented at the cercle 
and, after watching the proceedings for 
a while, he approached the sovereign 
and observed: ‘You ain’t dancing much, 
King. Let me introduce my daughter. 
She don’t know many people here.’ ” 

Despite all the utilitarians and Grad- 
grinds, utterly useless books are some- 
times the most delightful. It is hard 
to imagine anybody in America look- 
ing for directions about how to build 
a stone labyrinth, or even a shrub- 
bery maze. There are but few of 
them in the United States; perhaps 
there will never be any more. Mr. W. 
H. Matthews in “Mazes and Laby- 
rinths” (Longmans, Green) describes 
the mythical origin of the labyrinth, in 
the time of Daedalus, and its part in 
ancient architecture and in medieval 
religion. The modern development is 
the shrubbery maze. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
“Mirth, With Thee—’’ 


_MyYSsTERY AT GENEVA. An Improbable Tale 
ot Singular Happenings. By Rose 
Macaulay. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. 

Futirity. A Novel on Russian Themes. 
By William Gerhardi. New York: 
Duffield and Company. 

‘THE ENCHANTED APRIL. By the Author of 
“Blizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. 

‘To Tet, You THE TrutH. By Leonard 


Merrick. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 
SUZANNE AND THE PaciFic. By Jean 


Translated by Ben Ray 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Girardoux. 
Redman. 
Sons. 


HAT part of the world’s chronic 
muddle and overstrain, we some- 

times wonder, is not directly or indi- 
rectly the result of literal-mindedness 
and the painful solemnity that goes 
with literal-mindedness? It is, to be 
sure, a solemnity systematically, al- 
most religiously, punctuated by bursts 
of laughter. We make a cult of face- 
tiousness, we pretend that the way not 
to be a solemn ass, or at least not to 
seem one, is to be a giddy goat. Life is 
real and earnest; or it is ghastly and 
intolerable. To endure or forget it, let 
us get drunk as often as posible on 
“humor’—a kind of moonshine brew 
for which in the dismal diurnal act of 
being a citizen there is nothing to be 
said. Everybody totes, with a sour 
face, the hip-pocket cachinnator. And, 
puritan or anti-puritan, everybody se- 
eretly longs for the true nectar, inno- 
cent and plenteous as a draught from 
the town pump—the immortal elixir of 
heart-easing mirth. Fortunately some 
kind hand or other still holds the fruit- 
ful cup to our lips, as it always has 
done. As I think back over the 
novels of the past year or so, with this 
quality of mirth in mind, several titles 
appear on the dark screen. There was 
“Gentle Julia”: I wonder if Tarking- 
ton’s power is not the power of creative 
mirth, in contrast with the mere clown- 
ishness of most of his fellow-humorists? 
There was an unpretentious story called 
“Mendoza and a Little Lady,” by a Mr. 
Caine; I don’t remember clearly what 
it was about, but I remember its mirth- 
ful quality. There was another little 
book called “A World at a Time,” by 
a Miss Fuller: I remember all of that, 
but chiefly, again, its smiling, sympa- 
thetic acceptance of life, an acceptance 
equally undominated by sentimentalism. 
Three or four recent books from 
England range themselves in this gal- 
ley, or gallery. Among novels of genial 
and sympathetic humor, anybody would 
include Archibald Marshall’s “Pippin,” 
and Walter de la Mare’s “Memoirs of a 
Midget,” and Miss Fargeon’s “Martin 
Pippin in the Apple Orchard.” But they 
none of them come quite within the sun- 
nier bailiwick of mirth. Two books that 
unmistakably belong there are both tales 
of pseudo-mystery: “The Green Over- 
coat,” by Hilaire Belloc, and “Mys- 
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tery at Geneva,” by Rose Macaulay. 

“Potterism” was as much a book of 
mirth as a satire, and that is what 
pleased people in it. All the Wellsian 
tribe had been satirizing middle-class 
respectability, more or less  shrilly, 
since the memory of Edwardian man. 
Miss Macaulay showed, with no appar- 
ent effort, how it could be done without 
any shrillness at all, and all the more 
richly because with perfect good humor. 
“Potterism” was a draught from the 
Sublime Pump, and no mistake. And 
we loved it so much that we perhaps 
unfairly deplored its absence in “Dan- 
gerous Ages,” which, with all its indi- 
viduality of style, seemed to tread the 
solemn ground inhabited by the Sin- 
clairs and the Wests. After all, it only 
landed us in the middle of a mess of 
problems—and left us there. ‘Mystery 
at Geneva” is a book of pure mirth, and 
almost as much a book of satire. Why 
not? Miss Macaulay in her subtitle 
calls it “an improbable tale of singular 
happenings,” and so, thank Heaven, it 
is. But when, in her prefatory note, 
she insists that it is nothing more, she 
goes too far: “As I have observed 
among readers and critics a tendency 
to discern satire where none is intend- 


ed. I should like to say that this book: 


is simply a straightforward mystery 
story, devoid of irony, moral, or mean- 
ing.” As if the author of “Potterism” 
could ever write anything so empty! 
What she is deprecating is really the 
possible charge of dealing severely with 
the League of Nations. Acquitted! 
There is nothing severe in the book, 
whose author has the godlike faculty of 
laughing heartily and without malice 
at all humanity. If she has a heavenly 
name, it is surely Euphrosyne. 


“Futility” is a book of heart-warming 
surprises. You have opened the bun- 
dle and fished it out from between a 
novel by Alice Brown and a novel by 
Gertrude Atherton. You flick the cover 
back and note that it is a story of mod- 
ern Russian life by some new young 
man with a foreign name, and you sigh 
and shove it hastily on the shelf. “Fu- 
tility”: what a happy title for one of 
these determinedly drab, dreary, irres- 
olute, maundering chronicles of Slav 
bombast and ineptitude. Laudatory 
preface by Edith Wharton. Well, every 
man to his taste, you must look it over 
later and find something to say about 
it, if there is anything new to say about 
this kind of thing. Later you find your- 
self wondering what Mrs. Wharton can 
have found to say, and you discover 
that the problem hasn’t troubled her at 
all. You then suspect that she has 
found too much, or said too much. You 
then begin the story and forget all 
about Mrs. Wharton. When you have 
finished it, probably at a sitting, you 
read her preface again, and find that 
she has said just what should be said 
of this remarkable tale: that/this is a 
book about Russians in which there are 
“living, intelligible people; in which the 
author shows “enough of the true nov- 
elist’s ‘objectivity’ to focus the two so 
utterly alien races to which he belongs 
almost equally by birth and bringing- 
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up—the English and Russian; to sym- 
pathize with both, and to depict them 
for us as they see each other, with the 
play of their mutual reactions illumi- 
nating and animating them all.”/ She 
is right, too, in commending its merits 
of “bulk and form,” and its true action 
and honest (not “happy’’) ending. Only 
when she praises its “fun, pathos, and 
irony,” “the laughter, the tears, the 
strong beat of life in it,” one might try 
to lump all that up by saluting it as a 
book of robust mirth. What a blessing 
that we now occasionally get books 
which are, as Mrs. Wharton says of this 
one, “extremely modern,” without being 
nasty modern or dingy modern. Maybe 
the world isn’t altogether nasty or dingy. 


A merry book is “The Enchanted 
April.” Our well-cherished Elizabeth, 
formerly of the German Garden, rather 
took us aback with “Vera,” clever and 
unescapable as it was. There was no 
mirth in that book, but a humor quite 
sardonic and pitiless. “The Enchanted 
April” smiles again. A stuffy and lit- 
eral-minded criticism might dispose of 
it as sentimental farce, if there were 
such a pigeon-hole to put it in. In 
truth, it is good fun, admirable fooling, 
and something more. If you like, it is 
a “glad” book—so sublimated by mirth 
that it must be a crusty reader who 
feels anything sickly in its gladness. 
Nothing that happens in the book would 
really happen, but bless us! how pleas- 
ant it would be if this kind of thing 
could happen now and then! .. . 
Into some such balmy mood of wistful 
credulity we are always lured by Leon- 
ard Merrick’s gay little romantic con- 
traptions. His latest collection, “To 
Tell You the Truth,” is now issued as a 
sort of appendix to the well-known lim- 
ited edition of his works. As the saying 
is, it will “add nothing to his reputa- 
tion.” But who wants it to? It will 
certainly detract nothing, and well de- 
serves its place beside “When Paris 
Laughs” and “A Chair on the Boule- 
vards.” To persons who deserve Mer- 
rick and have not acquired him, it may 
be commended as giving a fair taste of 
him in his lighter mood. And if there 
is anything more refreshing or agree- 
able than Merrick in his lighter mood, 
confirmed Merrickians would like to 
know what it is. Part of the 
charm lies in his frank indiffer- 
ence to, or immunity from, the sol- 
emn absurdities we students of the 
Modern so conscientiously agonize over. 
If he has ever heard of an inhibition or 
a complex, a proletarian or an expres- 
sionist, a flapper or a feminist or a 
jazz band, the news has made no im- 
pression on him, or at least on his work. 
He still sees something both arch and 
innocent in a pretty woman, and main- 
tains a fancy for heroes who live 
(chiefly in Bohemia) by the code of the 
gentleman. And his hand always deals 
gracefully and unerringly with the 
small canvas and unassuming theme of 
his choice—Who else now tells stories 
of the Quartier Latin that read like 
anything but echoes and imitations?— 
Merrick’s great: benefaction is to assure 
us that youth still has a heart, and that 
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must be more than a pho- 
tograph of the exterior of 
an organization as evi- 
denced by merelya balance 
sheet and statement of 
earnings. Only when it 
lays bare the vitals of a 
business in a manner to 
facilitate planning ahead 
has it really fulfilled its 


purpose. 
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Pierrot is at least as much aiive as Dr. 
Sigmund Freud. 


Last year “Suzanne and the Pacific” 
won half of the grand prize among a 
multitude of French prizes for litera- 
ture, the Prix Balzac. It is the kind of 
book only France can produce, breath- 
ing a gaiety, an élan, a resuscitating 
mirth which are masks for the deepest 
Gallic wisdom and insight. It is kin to 
a host of French masterpieces of mod- 
ern times, from Claude Tillier’s “My 
Uncle Benjamin” to “The Illusion” of 
Raymond Escholier. It is like none of 
them in form and substance. Its style 
is of a dazzling virtuosity; itis an end- 
less cascade of iridescent words. After 
three pages you feel, “Well, this is a 
breathless and astounding performance, 
but it can’t possibly go on at the pitch. 
Nobody could keep it up.” But it is 
kept up, for some three hundred pages, 
with as little apparent effort on the 
part of the performer as if he were 
shaking a kaleidoscope. Such writing 
is a feat for him that gives and him 
that takes. To read the book at a sit- 
ting would be (one supposes) something 
like taking a bath in champagne. 

The story part of such a book is of 
minor importance. A French girl of 
eighteen, jeune fille bien élevée, is cast 
away on a tropical island. It is not 
long before the War. While she is 
there the War comes and goes, touch- 
ing her isle for an instant with the 
searchlight of a passing warship, and 
with the drifting bodies of sundry dead 
seamen, English and German. After 
five or six years she is rescued by a 
company of young scientists, English 
and American, who restore her safely 
to France. Of such a plot anything is 
possible and next to nothing is prob- 
able. Desert islands are among the 
congested districts of romantic fiction. 
But nobody has ever visited Suzanne’s 
before, and nobody but Suzanne could 
have seen it as she sees it. She has 
beheld Limousin and Paris with the 
same vivid original clearness. In truth, 
while we are aware that the story-teller 
successfully enters into the “psychol- 
ogy” of his jeune fille, we have also to 
recognize that he endows her with his 
own erudition of mind and brilliancy of 
speech. A Suzanne literally dramatized 
would have become a bore long before 
we were done with her. . . . Any- 
how, it isn’t a book that any one but a 
reviewer would feel condemned to ana- 
lyze. Whatever kind of thing it may 
or may not be, it is certainly delight- 
ful in itself, an amazing ebullition of 
Gallic wit, and sympathy, and mockery. 
and civilized mirth. 

H. W. BoyNTON 


The primal instincts of mankind are 
discussed by William J. Fielding in a 
book which, in spite of verbosity, con- 
tains much good sense. The “caveman” 
is a popular character—with movie au- 
diences—and as Mr. Fielding’s book is 
written down almost to the level of 
such audiences, he must perforce con- 
trive to get the word into his title. So 
he calls it “The Caveman Within Us” 
(Dutton, $3). It is a better book than 
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the title seems to indicate. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES BY. THREE AMERICANS 


Theodore Dreiser Harry Kemp Ludwig Lewisohn 
































Everywhere $3.50 Everywhere $3.00 Everywhere $3.00 
“Theodore Dreiser possesses to “Harry Kemp reveals himself to an extraor- “Ludwig Lewisohn has written 
a remarkable degree the faculty dinary degree in ‘Tramping on Life,’ one of a book, so vital, so dramatic, so 
of seeing men, women, and most enthralling of modern autobiographies.” absolutely real, that Americans 
things in all their changing —Heywood Broun in “New York World.” ought to be thankful for this au- 
forms. He is the Eye of Amer- “‘Tramping on Life’ is a truly distinguished tobiogr: aphy. ae Christian Sci- 
F d : A = ence Monitor. I firmly be- 
ica, and his autobiography the story that should rank with the great biog- . ‘ . 

; : ser lieve ‘Upstream’ to be the finest 
most important book on any raphies of the earth; the most fascinating book in all of American letters.” 
publisher’s list this fall.”—“S¢. book in years.”—Harry Hanson in “Chicago —G. D. Eaton in “Detroit Free 


Paul News.” Daily News.” Press.” 


THE REAL STORY OF A BOOTLEGGER Anonymous "Hican,2= 


W ITH an utter unconsciousness of any moral wrong-doing, the author of this book 


reveals every angle of the bootlegging trade. He tells one secret after another in 

this startling revelation of our present day America. The author exposes the 
dangers of “home-brew,” the forging of revenue stamps, the branding of corks, the tricks of 
adulteration. He tells how officials and railway and steamship workers are subsidized, how 
“high class goods” are brought into the country, advertised and marketed, talks of the “mail 
order branch of the business,” and describes how through industry, sobriety, and honesty, 
he has securely established his family in financial ease. The quiet pride which he shows in 
his achievement, his utter lack of humor or cynicism, makes his story an astounding book 
of serious sociological value. $2.00 


MY THIRTY YEARS IN BASEBALL ty John J.mocraw  "snion oa 


ERE the most important figure in our national sport compares the baseball of today with 
H that of twenty and thirty years ago. We find out what he thinks of the effect of the 
foul strike rule on pitching and batting, the inside story of Merkle’s “boner,” Snod- 
grass’ error, and other famous plays. We see how rowdyism has gradually disappeared; 
what the Napoleon of baseball thinks of present day salaries and their effect on the players. 
McGraw’s signal systems are explained and the little Giant of baseball recalls his hardest 
pennant campaign; the player he considers the best he has had, and the one he is sorriest to 
have let get away from him. Last, but not least, the inside story of certain sensational base- 


ball deals are laid bare for the first time. 


The Pictures in the book comprise one of its most interesting features, having been selected 
from hundreds which Mr. McGraw has collected in his life-time devotion to the game of 


games. $2.00 
EDWARD VII | HENRY VIII 


By GILBERT CANNAN By FRANCIS HACKETT 
These two biographies of England’s most lively and interesting rulers will be published 


next Fall. 
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An Outstanding Biography Bobbs 

Reviewed by Senator Beveridge in this issue iM ‘ll 

Books LINCOLN Books 
Speemmenossrnemet By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson | 


For the first time we have an account of Lincoln which points 
out the evolution of his character. The most satisfactory life 
both from a literary and a historical point of view. 

Professor Allen Johnson, of Yale. 
The truest and most life-like historical portrait of the man that 
we yet have in English. 





—Professor H. Barrett Learned, 
American Historical Association. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 474 pages. Price, $3.00 





The IRON PUDDLER 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 


The American epic embodied in a single human life. An auto- 
biography that commands the admiration of millions of the 
author’s fellow citizens—John Spargo. Price, $2.00 


The LEADERSHIP of CONCRESS 


George Rothwell Brown 


An inside story of the changes effected in the machinery and 
personnel of party control durmg the Harding administration 
which is of gripping interest to all who follow national politics. 
—Boston Globe. Price, $2.50 


The LIFE of JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Marcus Dickey 


The authoritative life, written by the poet’s secretary-manager 
on the lecture platform and lifelong friend. 

Two vols. Price, $7.00 
FICTION 


JOSEPH GREER and HIS DAUCHTER 
Henry Kitchell Webster 


A big novel, worth reading, worth thinking about. A real 
triumph.—New York Times. Price, $2.00 


The POINTED TOWER 
Vance Thompson 


Mr. Guelpa partakes of the fascinations of the great detectives 
of Poe and Conan Doyle.—New York Mail. Price, $2.00 


In the DAYS of POOR RICHARD 


Irving Bacheller 


Dead and gone heroes of Revolutionary days become real and 
lovable human beings.—New York Herald. Price, $2.00 


GOING TOGETHER 
Louise Dutton 


A charming story of adolescent youth, the humorous and tender 
revelations of a young girl’s social and spiritual conflicts. 


Price, $1.90 
































VANDEMARK’S FOLLY 


Herbert Quick 


| Bobbs Every American should read this novel which deals Bobbs 


with the pioneers in Iowa. It rings true from begin- 


e ning to end.—William Lyon Phelps in International 
Merrill Book Review. Price, $2.00 Merrill 
Books The Bobbs - Merrill [Co., Indianapolis Books 
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Papini’s Avalanches 
Four AND TWENTY MINDS: ESSAYS BY 
GIOVANNI PaPIni. Selected and Trans- 
lated by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. New 
York: Thomas Y. Cromwell. 


WENTY-FOUR essays, from six to 
thirty-eight pages long, drawn from 
three books and skillfully translated 
by Mr. Wilkins, exhibit Giovanni Pa- 
pini in a volume of modest dimensions 
and bewildering variety. The titles 
include Dante, Berkeley, Spencer, 
Whitman, Nietzsche, Hamlet, de Gour- 
mont, Croce, Swift, William Tell, Cal- 
deron, Maeterlinck, Kwang-Tse. The 
book opens with six pages of praise or 
psalmody for the “Unknown Man’”— 
i. e., the unknown doer and builder— 
by way of rebuff perhaps to the pre- 
sumption of the celebrities that follow; 
it closes with a sketch of Papini by 
himself, a diatribe which is the casing 
of a panegyric. The second essay 
treats of Dante, unique, according to 
Papini, as the vicar of God, in other 
words, as the distributor of eternal re- 
wards and punishments. This seems 
little more than rhetoric. The mere 
function of meting out eternities of 
bliss and pain on paper is clearly with- 
in anybody’s reach, and if the division 
of mankind into the blessed and the 
damned be the mark of the office, Pa- 
pini’s own credentials for the post are 
unsurpassed. On the other hand, if the 
justice and sagacity of Dante’s awards 
be the object of admiration, these quali- 
ties hardly give a man pre-eminence 
in the high senate of the wise and good. 
The fifth essay, rather to the reader’s 
surprise, turns out to be an excellent 
treatment of Berkeley, an essay of the 
percipient, impartial, luminous, John 
Morley type. Papini does not care 
much about Berkeley; he is lucky in 
not caring; with him indifference is the 
sole escape from partiality. Later on 
come attacks on Hegel and Croce, in 
which the vigor of the hostile dialectic 
is amazing. Papini’s missiles are tor- 
pedoes. He is quite a different man 
when he comes to Nietzsche and Whit- 
man, whom he celebrates in the vein of 
dithyramb and pean. These are men 
partly of his own build—authors of 
prose-like verse or verse-like prose, 
lyric philosophers, universalists, rhap- 
sodists; they are men, it may be re- 
marked, a little outsped, though not 
abandoned, by the quickstep of contem- 
porary thought. Neither essay is an 
estimate; Te Deums are not estimates. 
That on Whitman consists mainly of 
quotations; it has, nevertheless, a real 
value, since a judicious assemblage of 
particles does in a way define a work 
which is itself an aggregate of parti- 
cles. 

As we proceed, invective becomes 
more ruthless or more daring; one of 
the contributing volumes is called 
“Slashings” (“Stroncature”’). The fly 
Maeterlinck is brushed aside in a con- 
temptuous essay. Shakespeare fares 
hardly better. “Hamlet,” to so many 
people a “majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire,” is to Papini “but a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapors.” 
Shakespeare mistook his vehicle. The 
lyric is for Papini the last word in lit- 
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erature, and Shakespeare, too obtuse to 
foresee this decision of Papini’s, em- 
barked his fame in the cockle-shell of 
drama. 

At the end of the book two points \ 
stand out distinctly: an - intellectual e 
virtuosity nothing less than prodigious 


which now and then by the sheer ratio 

of chances arrives at concentered wis- 

dom, and a literary exuberance of an Yr 
unchastened but vivid and extraordi- 

nary kind. There remain two ques- 

tions: How does he rank as critic? fo e 
Where does he stand as thinker? Our 

data are scant, and the answers which 

follow are provisional. 

On the first of these points Papini TOM eatt ej if 


himself helps us in the preface to “Cer- 
velli”: “The essays, then, are for the 
most part impassioned, subjective, par- Sailings Every PP Days 
tial—lyric, in a sense—and not criti- 
eal.” His peculiarity can be com- 
passed in a word: an amount of under- 
standing which normally insures the 
domination of the understanding has in 
his case remained subject to the affec- 
tions. He must worship or loathe, and 
his splendid intellectual faculties are 
mostly the forayers or purveyors for 
these needs. The organization of Pa- 
pini ’s mind resembles that of an army 
in which several of the assisting gener- 
als should be profound tacticians, while 
the supreme commander was a guer- 
rilla chief. 

As to the second question, it seems 
eke dias Gea @ Os one ee ie YOU are one of the thousands emia in 
cen, Mandl, eamitic wey ts Gin commerce with the Far East, one of the 
with those who believe and love; only growing number who has visioned the lucra- 


his loves and faiths are of that insur- tive possibilities it offers, then you should find 


gent tribe which are more adverse per- 
haps to the conventional loves and out today about the Speed Route from 


faiths than they are to the hatreds and Seattle that has cut 1230 miles from the trip. 
ah ; Gon Fg . jeciiye — Find out now about this great time-saving route 
: ‘ . : i : ps : 

lieves in the individual mind, its ca- and the magnificent ‘‘President’’ ships, the 
pacities and its prerogatives. Histor- President Madison President Jefferson 
ical characters are starting-points or P ident Jackso P ident McKinl 
stepping-stones for the mind in the residen CKS ni residen cniniey 
elaboration of the ideal figures which President Grant. 
meet its needs; the ages as continu- hich f th ‘nal f 
ators or collaborators are supplemental which go trom the great terminal port o 
to great works of art; and F. C. S. Seattle to Yokohama in only 11 steaming days! 
Schiller is to be praised and indorsed 
for his suggestion that the universe is 


’ ; e 
not man’s maker and ruler, but his Write for Booklet INFORMATION BLANK 


product and his subject. O. W. FIRKINS 
’ Send the information blank below for Information a” — . D.C. 
A 


a complete description of your ships. $2372 
DOUARD DE POMIANE may be You psec no — You will 
described as the Coué of the be delighted and proud, as you gaze ask Re 2 et eon the U.S. Dovey 
kitchen. His new book “Eat Well to on the photographs of commodious a trip to The Orient Q, to Europe O, seta Ramee. 
Live Well” (Albin Michel) has just staterooms ie — every lux- ica 0). I would travel ist class 0, 2d O, 8d O. 
. : ° * ee: ury, as you read of the exacting stan- : 
pied sora tos ° hy ee dards of cuisine and service! The ships Jf I go date will be about. 
essay In eoretical gastronomy, are owned by the U.S. Government 
and endeavors to bring Brillat-Savar- and operated by the famous and long My Name 
in’s famous “Physiology of Taste” up experienced Admiral-Oriental Line, 
to the minute. By “eating well,” M. de agents for the Government, Business or Profession 
Pomiane means no mere censorship of If you are planning a trip, send the 
> ° re uy 
yer er no policing of the palate. To information blank now! You cannot aineteiaiasie 
at well is to eat with enjoyment and afford not to know about your ships! Town. 
gusto and appreciation and discrimina- a. 
tion. Gastronomy, he claims, is art as > a 
well as science. The new chemistry, Por reservations address local agents or 


the new physiology, the new bacteriol- The Admiral Oriental Line 


ogy, even the new hology, all - 
Oe eae L.C. Smith Bldg.,Seattle,Wash. 17 State St., New York City 


tribute to the art of “eating well” in . 
the Pomianian sense. M. rd oon 653 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Managing Operators for 


takes up the art of eating where Bril- 

lat-Savarin left off. The new book U. S. S H I P P I N G B O A RD 
neglects neither the psychology of diges- 
tion nor the spiritual influence of food. 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— . 
From the drudgery of things you have to do? 
Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, | ‘. 
Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 


Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds eall—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 


Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy ? 2 

Do you want to make a “Nest, 

And a permanent bequest , r 

For the future welfare of each girl and boy? 


Do you want a sunny clime —s_—. 

Where there’s fishing all the time? d 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, ; 

You can swim in January—just the same? 


Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy-payment plan, , 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 


Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail today, 

We will send this Booklet absolutely FREE. 
After you have read it through, 
If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me. 


We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal. 
On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you’ll never lack a dollar—nor a meal. 


Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book— 
“TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” It 
tells of almost unbelievable profits made 
from trucking and fruit-growing in our 
part of FLORIDA. Also about sick-and- 
out-of-work Clauses, and other protective 
features of our contract. Address Sylvester 
E. Wilson, Dept. I-2, Orlando, Florida. 








Fascinating American Memoirs 
Edward Simmons’ 


FROM SEVEN TO 
SEVENT With an “Inter- 


ruption”? by 
Oliver Herford 
The author of these fascinating 
memoirs is one of America’s greatest 
mural painters. The Architectural 
League has just presented to him its 
1923 Medal for Excellence in Paint- 
ing. His story runs the gamut of 
literary and artistic life in America 
and abroad, from the circle of “Cousin 
Waido” Emerson to buying beers for 
Verlaine in Paris. ‘‘A rare book, 
full of rich enjoyment throughout, 
and leaving behind it a wealth of new 
impressions.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


Wherever Books Are Sold. $4.00 { 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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Drama 


Chekhov, Ibsen and 
Pirandello 


PEER Gynt. By Henrik Ibsen. Garrick 
Theatre. 
S1x CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTIIOR. 
By Luigi Pirandello. Princess Theatre. 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD. THE THREE 
Sisters. By Anton Chekhov. Moscow 
Art Theatre. 


S performed by the Moscow Art 
Theatre, Anton Chekhov’s plays 
encourage us to revise our ordinary 
scale of dramatic and theatrical values. 
They suggest a new answer to that old 
question: Whatisdramatic? They hint 
that each dramatist, each new play- 
wright, must answer this question anew 
—that “drama” is not mere repetition 
of the old threadbare, theatrical situa- 
tions and climaxes, but is perhaps 
rather some universal quality in life 
which in some unique and illuminating 
fashion must be distilled and intensi- 
fied by each new artist. Much has been 
written of Chekhov’s “realism,” of his 
fidelity in reproducing middle-class so- 
ciety in Russia before the revolution of 
1905. Now, it is absurd to consider 
Chekhov a realist in the narrow sense. 
Primarily he did not aim to reproduce 
Russian life. His art was not the pho- 
tographic representation of life; rather 
it was first, last, and always the crea- 
tion of drama; and drama, in its sharp- 
est, solidest, most rounded form, he dis- 
covered in the common stuff of the 
world and the life about him. He was 
a realist only in the sense that every 
true artist is a realist—since he sought 
to crystallize and to give form to the 
inner spiritual realities of life. He 
never aimed at mere superficial or ex- 
ternal representation. 

Perhaps it is because professional 
playgoers have become so accustomed 
to a convention of “drama” that we can 
only superficially appreciate the superb 
artistry of a Chekhov, who ignored 
every trick of nineteenth century 
dramaturgy, and created a_ strange 
type of drama that is intimately per- 
sonal yet always theatrically effective. 
He never steps on the stage in the char- 
acter of a raisonneur; he never uses 
his characters as a ventriloquist uses a 
doll; he never sums up his case like a 
lawyer in court; he never indulges in 
addresses to the jury or the audience; 
he never declaims or elocutes. There 
are no “set pieces,” no “big” scenes, no 
“purple” passages—and yet his powers 
as a dramatist are not merely nega- 
tive; his success is not the result of 
mere abstention. He is a master of his 
craft; he is theatrically effective—he 
is the least esoteric or symbolical of 
playwrights. Chekhov has created no 
cult and needs none. If he be wise 
enough to refrain from reading the 
nonsense that has been written about 
Chekhov and the various misinterpre- 
tations of his plays, the unprejudiced 
playgoer may enjoy them as theatrical 
entertainment, even though they are 
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Ihe (CONDADO ~ 
VANDERBILT 






The finest resort hotel 
in the West Indies. Re- 
flecting, in the heart of a 
tropic paradise, the whole- 
some atmosphere of luxury 
and refinement that char- 
acterizes the Vanderbilt in 
New York. 





in the blue Atlantic or in 
palm-lined Condado Bay; 
golf; tennis; excellent mo- 
toring. 

Inexpensive accommoda- 
tions for season or stop- 
over. American plan. Di- 
rect steamer service from 
New York via Porto Rico 
Line. 


For Illustrated Literature 
and Reservations, address 
Walton H. Marshall, Manager 
The Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York 




















performed in an alien tongue and in 


Are You Closing 
the Door 


of your home upon Christian teaching too? 
Religious and oral training are already 
shut out of our schools. Perhaps that’s why 
the world’s spiritual strides, as expressed 
in our human relations, lag so far behind 
mechanical progress. Don’t you feel the 
need of the Christian INFLUENCE in 
a. family reading? Since the days of 
r. T. DeWitt Talmage, the Christian Her- 
ald, edited by Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, 
(author of “In His Steps,’? which sold 
over 22 million copies) has supplied the 
need in happy homes throughout the world. 


The Christian Herald 


is throbbing with interest, for it believes in 
practical Christianity—something to LIVE 
here and now, to meet our everyday prob- 
lems pressing for solution, to conquer 
wrongs, to alleviate suffering and to add to 
the sum of human happiness. Issued every 
week—52 times a year—for all denomina- 
tions. Contributors include Margaret Slat- 
tery, Margaret E. Sangster, Wm. T. Ellis, 
LL.D., Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Samuel D. 
Price, Bishop Wm. T. Manning, Rev. Wm. 
(Billy) Sunday, Dr. J. H. Jowett, Rev. D. 
J. Burrell, Rev. Paul Rader, Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, Wm. G. Shepherd, Wm. E. 
(Pussyfoot) Johnson, Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, etc. 


Special Club Offer 


THE INDEPENDENT Both for 
(1 year—24 numbers) $3.00 lonly 
CHRISTIAN HERALD ° 


(1 year—52 numbers) $2.00) Save $1.00 
Send Money Order or Check to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


140 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 


P. S. Postage extra on Canadian and 
Foreign orders, 














Bathing and water sports . 
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the hectic atmosphere of a three-ringed 
circus. 

To witness the Theatre Guild’s pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s “dramatic poem” 
“Peer Gynt” while the performance of 
“The Cherry Orchard” remains fresh 
in one’s memory, is to be brought to a 
sharp realization that Henrik Ibsen 
was not born a master of the dramatic 
art. Ibsen’s achievement as a drama- 
tist is to be gauged not by such early 
products as “Brand” or “Peer Gynt,” 
but rather such plays as “Rosmers- 
holm” or “The Master Builder,” where- 
in he reveals a gift more purely and 
more powerfully dramatic. Surely it 
is not to detract from Ibsen’s greatness 
to point out that the whole general 
movement of his “theatre” was an un- 
ending search for drama—drama in its 
most universal and abiding aspects. 
“Peer Gynt” exhibits Ibsen at the very 
beginning of his long search for this 
hidden secret of human drama. This 
“dramatic poem” is, to an appalling ex- 
tent, declamatory and elocutionary. It 
is repetitious in incident and scene. 
There is a wasteful proliferation of 
monologue. There are scenes which re- 
call, but never quite equal, the bur- 
lesques of Gilbert and Sullivan. Ibsen, 
who later became the most economical] 
of all modern dramatists, an efficiency 
expert if ever there was one, is here 
extravagant and discursive to a shame- 
ful degree. He is wasteful not merely 
because this version requires fifteen 
scenes to expose Peer Gynt, but because 
the interest of the audience is neglected 
and ignored. At the very moment we 
should be most vitally interested, we 
are a trifle fatigued by the lengthy dec- 
lamations of this long-winded protago- 
nist. 

‘Peer Gynt” reveals Ibsen at the full 
plenitude of his power as a moralist, 
but not as a dramatist. There is a 
tonic sanity, a stinging wind of satire 
sweeping through his relentless exposé 
of this Norwegian Pierrot. Concealed, 
but emerging at innumerable points, 
we may discover Henrik Ibsen’s hard- 
headed ethics of economy, his indomita- 
tle hatred of waste, which later he was 
to transmute into the main_source of 
his dramaturgic power. In a pro- 
gramme-note Mr. Archer tells us that 
“Peer Gynt” was written with no 
view to the theatre, -and that the 
poem far exceeds the ordinary lim- 
its of theatrical presentation. This 
fact becomes quite evident in the pro- 
duction of the Theatre Guild; and, in- 
deed, arouses the question in one’s mind 
whether any play or dramatic poem 
written with no view of the theatre, can 


ever become truly effective in perform- | 


ance. The great lasting plays of the 
world were all probably written with 
the aim of getting audiences to crowd 
into the theatre. And let us not forget 
that it was when Henrik Ibsen came 
into the closest contact with the thea- 
tre that he began to progress as a 
dramatist. These considerations should 
not, however, blind us to the fact that 
we are here in the presence of one of 
the great outstanding figures of the 
modern theatre. 

There are individual scenes of great 
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Carlyle W as Doubtless Right— 


in saying that ‘‘a well-written life is almost as rare 
as a well-spent one.”’. But when well-written—he 
might have added—biography is more fascinating 
than fiction. 


Four lives absorbingly well-written are those of the 
emperor, the ambassador, the reformer, and the 
charming hostess who figure in: 
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The Second Empire 4.19 
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The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 


Hi 
ighways 

Necessity made the United 
States a nation of pioneers. 
Development came to us only 
by conquering the wilderness. 
For a hundred and fifty years 
we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities 
where desolation was—bridg- 
ing rivers and making roads 
—reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize three million square 
miles of country. One of the 
results has been the scattering 
of families in many places— 
the separation of parents 
and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live 
and make our success in places 
far from those where we were 
born, and even those of us 
who have remained in one 
place have relatives and 
friends who are scattered in 
other parts. 

Again, business and in- 





toward Better Service 


of Speech 


dustry have done what fami- 
lies have done—they have 
spread to many places and 
made connections in still other 
places. 

Obviously, this has pro- 
moted a national community 
of every-day interest which 
characterizes no other nation 
in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country 
the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of interest in one an- 
other as the people of a single 
city have. It has made neces- 
sary facilities of national com- 
munication which keep us 
in touch with the whole coun- 
try and not just our own part 
of it. ’ 

The only telephone service 
which can fully serve the 
needs of the nation is one 
which brings all of the people 
within sound of one another's 
voices. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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power and effectiveness, particularly 
from the pictorial point of view. \ Lee 
Simonson’s visualization of the “Heg- 
stad farm is as vivid and crisp as a 
watercolor of Carl Larssen. The first 
scene on the coast of Morocco and the 
madhouse in Cairo are likewise splen- 
didly spectacular. The death of Ase, 
as interpreted by Joseph Schildkraut 
as Peer and Louise Closser Hale as his 
mother, a scene which in contrast to so 
much declamation and elocution, stands 
out as one of the more conventionally 
dramatic moments of the poem, was al- 
most thrown away. ‘Mr. Schildkraut is 
a young actor of handsome physique 
and undeniable gifts; but he is lacking 
in that strange alchemy of the true 
actor which seems to transmute the 
printed words of the author into dra- 
matic life. This actor “read” his lines 
with intelligence and more or less in- 
terpretive power; but never did he use 
them as the foundation for a veritable 
creation of character. Nor did he con- 
tribute to the drama—as the artists of 
the Moscow Art Theatre contribute to 
the life of Chekhov’s plays. As a mat- 
ter of fact, “Peer Gynt” is hardly the 
character for a young man. Its true 
interpreter must bring, perhaps as 
Mansfield did, some of the acid inci- 
siveness of authority, experience, and 
even disillusion, a comprehension not 


merely of the central character, but of. 
that hardheaded Viking who created it.: 


After Chekhov and Ibsen, Pirandello 
appears like a child with a toy theatre. 
As revealed by “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author,” this clever Ital- 
ian, who has recently emerged from the 
obscurity of a seminary in Rome, is 
primarily a thinker of engaging clever- 
ness, rather than a dramatic crafts- 
man. He invites his audience into the 
workroom of the playwright, and be- 
hind the scenes of the theatre. “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author” 
in truth, a mélange of dramatic criti- 
cism, pseudo-Crocean esthetics, and 
philosophic comment of human life in 
general. It is a play in the process of 
becoming. As theatrical entertainment 
it is by no means as skillfully put to- 
gether as Mr.James Forbes’s “The Show 
Shop,” which was performed at the Hud- 
son Theatre some years ago by Douglas 
Fairbanks, Zelda Sears, and other 
clever people. The case of Pirandello, 
as exemplified at the Princess Theatre, 
is again an illustration of our conten- 
tion that, rather than a temporary play- 
ground for poets, gossips, philosophers, 
or preachers, the theatre is primarily 
and essentially the place for the play- 
wright and the dramatist. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


_A chapter on boyhood reading, and 
another at the end of the book on 
“Books at Random,” are two of the 


-| most attractive parts of Dr. Maurice 


Francis Egan’s “Confessions of & 
Book-Lover” (Doubleday, $2.50). He 
also writes of poetry, of novels and 
novelists, and of letters, biographies, 
and memoirs. The author confesses to 
many old-fashioned tastes, but also to 
modern ones—for Charles S. Brooks 
and for H. L. Mencker. 
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The Chances of Credit 
Inflation 


NVESTORS in bonds have an inter- 
est perhaps slightly different from 
that of the general business world in 
the chances or prospects that this coun- 
try may soon enter on another period 
of credit inflation similar to that which 


proved so calamitous in 1919 and 1920. | 


Credit inflation leads ultimately to high 
money rates; and under this latter con- 
dition the bond investor finds an ab- 
normally profitable market for his 
funds—in so far as the high interest 
bonds he may buy prove to be ade- 
quately secured. In the large view, this 
is not a good condition for bond inves- 
tors as a whole, for such high rates of 
return in a tight money market (though 
they may prove safe) are at the same 
time an abnormal tax on the sellers, 
and the conditions of high interest limit 
very greatly the field for investment. 


That the problem of controlling the 
credit expansion which is now con- 
sidered necessary to carrying on the 
reviving business of the country is not 
only a grave problem, but one which 
requires a public statement of the 
policy and methods to be followed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, is the con- 
tention of a somewhat remarkable arti- 
cle in the Harvard Business Review. 
The article represents the joint con- 
clusions of Charles J. Bullock, a noted 
economist; O. M. W. Sprague, professor 
of banking; and W. B. Donham, who, 
besides being head of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, is a practical banker with large 
experience in industrial financing. 

Though it has prevented financial 
panics such as used to occur under the 
old national banking law, the Federal 
Reserve System has failed, these writ- 
ers point out, to prevent extreme and 
disastrous price fluctuations accom- 
panying inflation and deflation of com- 
mercial credits. They conclude that 
the high level of prices not only re- 
quires a larger volume of credits than 
was needed before the war, but that 
the normal development of the present 
cyclical rise in business will require 
and should have an increase of credit 
above the present level. But they see 
a specific danger in our possession of 
an abnormally large stock of gold, 
which could be made the basis of a 
credit expansion that would be utterly 
disastrous. To meet this particular 
danger they urge that the billion dol- 
lars of excess gold be disregarded in 
calculating the reserve ratio of the Re- 
serve Banks. 


More important they consider the 
adoption and publication by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in advance of any 
occasion for resorting to it, of the 
policy that the Board will follow in 
restricting undue credit expansion, and 
the particular indications they intend 
to accept as the signal for putting re- 
Strictive measures into effect. The 
business world, they assert, now has 
no sufficient means of foreseeing how 
the action of the Reserve Board will be 
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we a great industry 
with established earning 
power borrows money byissuing 
bonds, it pledges actual proper- 


ties of known value as security 
for the amount borrowed. 


Buyers of such bonds parti- 
cipate in a well secured loan for 
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The security back of every 
bond offered by The National 
City Company has been care- 
fully studied and analyzed. 


The latest list of such issues will be sent 
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No. 6745. The security is a 160 acre 
farm four miles from market. Excel- 
lent soil. 110 acres under plow. Value 
of buildings $1500. Land $3200. Total 
valuation $4700. Please let us send full 
details of this and other mortgages in 
different amounts; also copy of descrip- 
tive pamphlet “W”’ 
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English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


A. 


=i 


19. 


Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 
Every pupil in the class will prepare to 
answer all of the following questions. The 
pupil will give every answer, whether oral 
or in writing, in the form of a complex 
sentence, or such other type of sentence as 
the teacher may request. 

In what ways are intimate studies of the 
lives of Washington and of Lincoln helpful 
to the general reader? 

For what did Richard Watson Gilder chiefly 
admire Abraham Lincoln? 

For what does John Hall Ingham admire 
George Washington? 

Why is the birthday of George Washington 
a peculiarly appropriate day for ‘‘Ameri- 
canization Day’? 

What reasons lead people today to a marked 
interest in biography and history? 

What is the meaning of the poem entitled 
“Return, Romance!” ? 

What reasons lead Mr. George Haven Put- 
nam to disagree with the author of a re- 
cent ‘biography of Jefferson Davis? 
What:is Mr. Henry Holt’s belief concerning 
the object for which a person should strive 
throughout life? 

What is the serious thought that underlies 
Mr. Ellis Parker Butler’s satire, “Judge 
Hooper on the Ruhral Troubles’? 

What is the Gold Standard? 

What is the chief characteristic of the new 
Justice from Tennessee? 

What changed conditions have been brought 
about in Europe within the past month? 
In a single sentence present some belief 
that has been strongly emphasized by re- 
cent events. 

Give your reason for believing that any one 
of the pictures in this issue is especially 
striking. 

What thought, put forward in any article 
in this issue, is well worth remembering? 


2 — Birthdays of Lincoln and Washing- 
On. 


Why is it good for all Americans to study 
the lives of Washington and Lincoln? 

Make a list of the ways in which the two 
great Presidents were alike. 

How did the outdoors world influence each 
man? 

To what extent did Abraham Lincoln carry 
his study 

On whet "aia the two men base their ac- 
tions ? 

What somewhat novel method have recent 
biographers employed in telling the stories 
of Lincoln and Washington? 

Write one or two paragraphs in which you 
contrast the pictures of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. 

Write a somewhat poetic paragraph in 
which you describe the beauty of the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington. 

Let two pupils read aloud the sonnet, “On 
the Life Mask of Abraham Lincoln,” the 
first pupil reading the first eight lines, and 
the second pupil reading the last six lines 
of the poem. 

Make a numbered list of all the character- 
istics of Lincoln mentioned in the poem. 
Find three figures of speech in the sonnet 
on Lincoln. Name the figures. Explain 
them. 

Let two pupils read aloud the sonnet, 
“George Washington,” the first pupil read- 
ing the first eight lines, and the second 
pupil reading the last six lines of the poem. 
Make a numbered list of all the character- 
istics of Washington that are mentioned in 
the poem. 

Explain in full the allusions to ‘‘The Corsi- 
can” and ‘‘Great Philip’s Greater Son.” 
Write a composition on the following sub- 
ject: “The lives that serve the eternal 
verities alone do mould mankind.” 

Point out the most beautiful lines in each 
poem. Read those lines aloud. 
plain why they are especially beautiful. 
Point out the most powerful lines in each 
poem. Read those lines aloud. Then ex- 
plain what it is that gives them power. 

Let every pupil in the class select the poem 
that makes the deeper personal appeal. 
Then let every pupil, while still in the 
classroom, commit to memory the poem that 
he has selected. 

Hold a contest, the winner of which shall 
be the pupil who most clearly and most 
emphatically presents the thought of either 
of the noems by reciting it, or by reading 
it, aloud. 

What tyves of men were associated with 
George Washington in the making of the 
United States? 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


Il. Mr. Producer Looks Abroad. 

1. Describe the indications of the improvement 
in the farmer’s financial condition in the 
past year. 

2. State the illustrations of the 

products of a world demand.” 

8. Discuss the relations of the farmer’s situ- 
ation to his views upon the new tariff law, 
financial aid to foreign countries, and to 

‘“‘world problems” in general. 

Il. The Gold Standard and the ‘Stabilized 
Dollar.”’ 

1. Explain what you mean by index numbers. 
On the basis of the figures given in Mr. 
Harger’s article make the index numbers 
for wheat, using the first price given as 
the starting point. 

2. Explain the plan for a “stabilized dollar,”’ 

if possible using Professor Fisher’s books 

in addition to this article. 

8. Review or look up “the greenback agitation 
in the years immediately following the Civil 
War,” “the free silver agitation,’’ and the 
“Henry Ford mania.” 

4. Discuss Mr. Franklin’s objection to the 
stabilized dollar on political grounds. 

5. Discuss, as fully as your study permits, the 
whole subject of the advisability of attempt- 
ing the stabilized dollar at present. 

6. Explain Mr. Franklin’s suggestion for ‘‘con- 

tractual and other engagements upon an 

index-number basis.” 

Americanization Day, Intimate Studies 

of Washington and Lincoln, the Field 

of ree, & and History. 

1. Summarize Mr. Syle’s comparison of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. In what respects would 
you modify his comparison or add to it 
yourself ? 

2. How does Mr. Mencken disagree with Mr. 

Syle in his estimate of Thayer’s biography 

of Washington? 

8. In the opinions of the editors quoted what 


“effect on 


ae 
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qualities are emphasized as necessary in 
the biography or history .they desire to 
have written? What do they condemn in 
the writing of biography or history? 

Which books are quoted as models? 

Make a list of the writings desired. What 
comments are suggested to you as you look 
at the men or subjects covered? 

What statements of the editors do you find 
startling or interesting? 

What do you already know of the lives of 
the people mentioned by Mr. Hapgood? 
Give the facts to illustrate the statement 
“that the English speaking peoples occupy 
two continents, and altogether rule one-third 
of the surface of the ore Can you give 
any reasons for that fac 


. Jefferson Davis and ae Fight for the 
‘Republic. 


Discuss from the article and other material 

“the fiercely reiterated charge of Southern 

leaders that the North was bent upon the 

immediate destruction of slavery. 

Discuss ‘‘the Southern contention that the 

Union was not a nation.” 

Explain the effect of the Southern view 

upon their own constitution. 

Describe Mr. Putnam’s idea of the strength 

and weakness of Jefferson Davis. 

Discuss the statement, “It was an absurdity 

to attempt in the nineteenth century to 

make slavery the corner-stone of a new 
nation. 


V. Domestic Affairs, the New Justice from 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
Vi. 
1. 


2. 


vil. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Tennessee. 
Summarize ‘the most important items of 
the settlement of the indebtedness.” 

State the main points of the Debt Fundng 
bill introduced into Congress. 

Describe the views of Justice Sanford which 
are of public interest. 

In what ways do you think he is well fitted 
to be a member of the Supreme Court? 
Germany. ' 

Explain the meaning of these terms: 
sabotage, martial law, pogroms, Hitlerism, 
Comité des Forges. 

Refer to the questions of last week on the 
Ruhr and bring the discussion to date. 
The Turk Repeats, Lausanne and 
After. 

Upon what matters did the conference 
agree; upon what, disagree? 

As far as you are able, state the nature 
of the agreement in each case. 

Do you think that the writer is correct in 
intimating that the tradition of unfair 
treatment of the Turks persists in their 
minds and is partly responsible for their 
treatment of Christians? 





hen ex-' 


The Days of a Man 


By David Starr Jordan 


in his autobiography the events of an allotted span that 


Ne in his seventy-second year, Dr. Jordan has set forth 


- includes achievement amazingly varied and acceptably im- 


portant. 
two thousand pages. 
reviewer writes: 


There are two volumes, adequately illustrated, of nearly 
Of Dr. Jordan and his autobiography, 


“As part of the day’s work he built one great university (Stan- 
ford), and materially helped with others; casually climbed the 
Matterhorn; advised with presidents, prime ministers and a 


queen ; 


achieved a happy domestic life; directly or indirectly 


discovered almost a third of the approximately 7,200 sorts of 
fishes now known; made the first modern expression of demo- 
cratic basic principles or sound philosophy; did perhaps more 
than any other one man to keep us out of war with Mexico; 
studied, spoke, and explored all over the world; wrote or helped 
write four or five hundred books and articles ; during many years 
showed convincingly the errors of an imperialism or aristocracy 


with its inevitable wars. 
a column; a 
more than a column; 


he worked with, several columns.” 
Surely such a man is worth knowing. His autobiography, modest 
yet frank, is written with a charm that makes it possible to learn 
pleasantly of this zestful and versatile career—a career eemny 


American in the highest sense. 


The bare list of his books would fill 
slightly detailed list of the things he did would fill 
and the names of the important people 
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